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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


TO HELP HORSES IN WAR. 








DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 
Will you send us 2/6? 


In connection with Founder's Day, to be held on 
Saturday, July 3rd, an urgent appcal is made for 


100,000 Half-crowns 


to help to pay the Food Bill for our great family 
of 7,500 children during the coming months 

The War has seriously affected our income ; and 
the cost of food has increased considerably 

Last year we raised 119,171 half-crowns in 
memory of the late Dr. Barnardo. Will you 
please help us to do the same this year, because 
the need is greater ? 










OUR DUMB 
FRIENDS LEAGUE 


(A Society for the encouragement of kindness to Animals). 
President: The RT. HON. The EARL OF LONSDALE. 


BLUE CROSS FUND. 
President: LADY SMITH-—DORRIEN. 









Yours faithfully in the service of the Children, 
WILLIAM BAKER, 


Honorary Director 








‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Founder's Fund.” 


Cheques and Orders payable 
LONDON E 


HEAN OFFICERS: 18 to 26, STEPNRY CAUSEWAY. 







FUNDS STILL NEEDED FOR RECENTLY 
INCREASED HORSE HOSPITAL ACCOM. 
MODATION IN FRANCE and for supplying 
demands for SHEEPSKIN PADS, FLY-NETS, 
and other COMFORTS for horses engaged in War. 


SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE, 


Clapham Road, London, S.W. 
SEASIDE HOMB BRANCH: CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE 
Pi 
THOMAS 31 SPURG EON. CHARLES SPURGEON 
reasurer—WIL1.1AM HIG GS. 
A HOME and scHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS SPURGEON: 





THE COUNTRY FAIR and a Memoria! of the beloved Founder, C. 1. SP N. 
_ No Votes required. The most neerly and deserving cases are selected tor 
j de » admission. Contributions should be sent to the — rer, Spurgeon’s 
Botanical Gar me, Regent eS Park, Orphanage, Clapham Road, London, S.W 
Note to Intending Benesactors—Our Last An uil Keport, containing 1 
June 18th and 19th Legal Form of Bequest, will be giadly sent on application to the Secretary 








ee In the Firing Line on Land & Sea. 
OUR DUMB FRIENDS LEAGUE, || | 044 boys from THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


including are in 
70 BRITISH REGIMENTS anid in the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 


THE BLUE CROSS FUND. ae ae 


Patrons:—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


| ARTHUR J. COKE, Secretary. NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDRFN, AND 
| _ ARERUE J iby SOCRRRE. THE TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA.’ 
O.D.F.L. Offices, 58, Victoria Street, London, S.W. London Office Foint See tare 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. | H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COPELAND. 


eee one A {| DISTRESS DURING WARTIME 
Remember that the 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY MANY AGED and FEEBLE, living in DIRE STRAITS 
in one room tenements in this largest and poorest Parish 


in North London, have a very hird fight in THESE 
DIFFICULT DAYS. EVERYTHING COSTS MORE 




















EVER A GREAT CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE. and they receive nothing from Relief Funds; we plead for 
4.600 children now in its care them. Will you help to relieve them in Christian kindness ? 
Please ! 
99,@00 received and trained. PALE and WEAK LITTLE LONDON CHILDREN from 
1,003 new cases taken last year the crowded streets and courts of this Parish greatly need 
invigorating FRESH AIR. Will you, dear reader, send 
Its work of training and building up the help so that especially needy children may be able to see 
NEXT GENERATION the beautiful country fields and regain HEALTH and 
must not be curtiiled at the present time STRENGTH ? 


PLEASE RESPOND to the Rev. E. C. Pitt-JoHNson, M.A, 


HELP is URGENTLY NEEDED All Saints’ Vicarage, Caledonian Road, N. 
and will be gratefully acknowledged by The Largest, Poorest, and Neediest Parish in 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road 


London, S.E North London pleads for your Gifts. 




















ee a8 Se Sie eee Se ereenes aan eaate hatte te Please do not disappoint us! 
CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL || CANCER HOSPITAL cree) 
VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. (INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


PATRONS 
IHEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.-W. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
175 BEDS AND 40,000 ATTENDANCE 
OF OUTPATIENTS ANNUALLY. 
Its remoteness from the West End, to which it must 
necessarily look principally for support, handicaps the 
liospital seriously. The Hosyital's own grounds, 
which extend to four acres, are a valuable adjunct in 
extension of the treatment of the consumptive patients 
under Open Air conditions in the Wards and upon the 
Balconies, providing a means of recreation and 
exercise for patients, and allowing also of light 
manual work Leing undertaken by them. BANKERS: 


Please Help with Donation or Legacy Messres.Coutts&Co. Secretary: 


GEORGE WATTS, Secretary 440, Strand, W.C._Frep. W. Hower, 


G‘Northern Central Hospital, 


211 Beds at the Hospital and 





All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 

















} Convalescent Home. £21 
2,590 In-Patients— H Oo LLOWAY, N e 18 Gets oe jan ame 
80,000 Out-Patient Attendances DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS Wounded Soldiers. 


annually. URGENTLY NEEDED. GILBERT G. PANTER, ‘Secretary. 
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THE RECLAMATION OF 
WASTE LAND. 


UR readers will, we are sure, learn with interest 
that arrangements have been made for the 
publication of a series of articles dealing with 
the important subject named in our title. 
The author is a Belgian gentleman now resident 

in this country who, with his father, has for many years 
been practically engaged in this work in the most closely 
cultivated country of Europe. That fresh possibilities are 
opening out is no new information. At last year’s meeting of 
the British Association the subject was brought prominently 
before agriculturists by Mr. A. D. Hall, in his presidential 
address to the Agricultural section. It is also known 
that Continental countries have gone far ahead of Great 
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Britain in this kind of work. In Germany, for example, there 
is a special Government department created to reclaim and 
settle the waste lands. Mr. Hall in his address pointed out 
that there were two main types of land susceptible to modern 
treatment. They are known to experts as heatherland and 
wet land. Mr. Hall drew a distinction between the peaty 
land of the low-lying moors bordering the lower courses of the 
great rivers and the bogs of which Ireland furnishes so many 
examples. We know that in the past much energy and much 
money have been expended in attempts to bring districts like 
these under the plough. Even in very recent times reclama- 
tion under the most adverse circumstances has been accom- 
plished in the West of Ireland. But when a little holding 
has been won from the waste it has been by an expenditure 
of labour over a great length of time. 

In Great Britain, between the middle of the eighteent] 
century and the middle of the nineteenth, a very considerabk 
amount of reclamation went on. It was achieved chiefly 
owing to two different causes. One was the high prices 
which accompanied and followed the Peninsular War, and tlu 
other the cheapness of labour. Cheap labour is no longe: 
available, but war is, and ever will be, the greatest possiblk 
stimulation to attempis to increase the productivity of the 
soil. We all know how prices have risen during the present 
conflict, and there is no one whose opinion is entitled to any 
weight but would admit that till the war is ended, and for 
vears afterwards, the price of food will remain very high. 
This war has brought home to us as nothing else could hay 
done the grave necessity of increasing the fertility of the soil 
to its highest possible point. Everyone who adds to the food 
supply is performing a great service to the country. He is 
saving expense to the nation as well as to the individual, and 
is reducing the necessity of so many men having to face thu 
dangers of the sea. 

The importance of bringing into cultivation every roo 
of land that will bear a crop is self-evident. The question 
to be answered are how far the Continental systems wil 
apply to Great Britain and whether the amount of wast: 
land would justify a strong effort to reclaim it. On tl 
latter point at least there can be only one answer. We ha\ 
not at hand the figures to show what proportion of British land 
is relinquished to heather and peat, but anyone who kno 
anv thing about our vast moorlands will not doubt the immens: 
scope for operations. It is estimated that in Germany ther 
are about 5,000,000 acres of moorland, of which ten per cent 
have been brought under cultivation. This has been done so 
successfully that Mr. Hall was able in his speech to cite cases 
in which such a sum as £75 was paid for a moor that as 
reclaimed land was sold for {go0, and, better still, he says 
that on the Teufelsmoor, near Bremen, families may be seen 
living in comfort on thirty to forty acres of what was once 
merely wild moor with no productive value. Within easy 
reach of the Metropolis there are immense areas which could 
be brought under the plough, and it will be shown in the 
articles about to be published that doing so would be 
profitable. Needless to say, we do not contend that 
all the waste places should be made to blossom as 
the rose. Even if that were practicable, an industrial 
country such as we are very properly demands plenty of 
breathing space and some wild haunt to which the town- 
dweller may resort to recuperate after the nerve strain 
of modern competition. There are also elements in the 
landscape which we at least would never like to interfere with, 
and it is also our opinion that the need ot sport in a nation such 
as ours is imperative. But when all these allowances have 
been made, it remains an indisputable fact that there are 
many wide areas on which reclamation may be put in practice 
with the certainty of success and without taking away any- 
thing of value. Needless to add that a movement for the 
reclamation of land should have with it another for increasing 
the fertility of areas at present cultivated. The vast quanti- 
ties of very poor pasture now existing are not creditable to 
English agricultural science. 





O tispiece 
ur Frontispi 

UR frontispiece is a portrait of the Hon. Ivy Staple- 
( ton, second daughter of the late Baron Beaumont, 
and sister of Baroness Beaumont, to whom she is heiress 
presumptive. 

*,* it is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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T becomes clearer every day that the country is fortunate in 
having Mr. Lloyd George in its service. Unionists recog- 
nise this as clearly as their opponents. Ait a crisis like 
that we are going through, it is not enough to fill a position 
with ordinary dignified capacity. What we need is one who 

will go heart and soul into the affairs of the country, sparing 
neither himself nor others, but determined that come what 
may it will be through no lack of exertion on his part that the 
country does not quit itself well. Evidence of this spirit in 
Mr. Lloyd George is found in his readiness to undertake the 
new office of Munitions, whereas it is well known that his 
heart and ambition were in the Exchequer. To be Minister 
of Munitions is not to rest on a bed of roses. He can only 
succeed by worrying himself and worrying others; and not 
only worrying, but hustling, pushing on. Great credit 1s due 
to Mr. Lloyd George for stepping into this most difficult post 
where the things that make a man—brain, energy, courage, 
dogged resolution—are imperatively needed. The prompti- 
tude with which he has set about organising the new office 
and getting its machinery to work is of good omen. 


READERS will do well to read our leading article in this 

week’s number on “‘ The Reclamation of Land” with the 
newly issued acreage and livestock returns published by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries close at hand. The figures 
deal with 1914; practically speaking, they are pre-war 
figures, but they are none the less important on that account. 
In the first place there has to be noted a decline of 15,378 
acres in the area under cultivation as compared with 1913. 
It is a small decline, and possibly attributable to the demand 
for land for industrial purposes ; but, though it is well that 
the rate of decrease should be slackened, the time has come 
when we should not be content with that. The cultivable 
area ought to be largely increased. The total area of England 
and Wales is over 37,000,000 acres, and the cultivable area 
over 27,000,000. Thus there are about 10,000,000 acres of 
waste. The Board of Agriculture would do well to amplify 
these figures so as to show what proportion of the uncultivated 
land is possible of treatment and what is obviously not. 
Rocks and mountains would come in the latter category. 
Another figure is very interesting from the reclamation 
point of view. In 1914, 3,781,565 acres were returned as 
mountain or heath land of too poor a quality to be regarded 
as pasture, but, nevertheless, utilised for grazing. The im- 
provement of poor grazings is a most important part of 
reclamation. 


‘THERE are a few other figures of the acreage and live- 

stock returns which deserve notice. Special mention 
may be made of the acreage under sugar beet. The area 
cultivated for this purpose rose from 500 acres in 1910 and 
IgII to about 4,000 acres in the next two vears ; but in 1914 
there was a great decline, the area under cultivation, 2,33 
acres, being littie more than half that returned in 1913. The 
crop is grown chiefly in Suffolk and Norfolk and the former 
county reduced its area by 50 per cent, and Norfolk by 30 
per cent. This seems to record the judgment that English 
farming was passing on beet cultivation before the outbreak 
of war. Another serious matter is that the decrease in 
unbroken horses under a year old fell away considerably and 
is the lowest for the past ten years. Cattle, on the other 
hand, showed a perceptible increase and the number under 
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one year old was the largest recorded since this class was 
separately distinguished in 1893. Sheep, too, had increased 
in number ; and the reduction in the number of pigs recorded 
in I9I3 was nearly made up again. 


NO higher tribute could be paid to the livestock establish- 

ment of the late Lord Rothschild at Tring than the mere 
fact of the shorthorn sale establishing a record immediately 
after the Jersey sale. A very large number of breeders and 
buyers assembled at the Central Farm on the day of the sale. 
No fewer than 179 head of cattle were offered, and it is remark- 
able that although record prices were given in several instances, 
these were offered by British and not by foreign purchasers. 
The average for the first hundred animals sold was just a 
little over £134 apiece ; but keen competition carried the 
favourite far beyond that. It was expected beforehand that 
Barrington Duchess 53rd would produce a wonderful price, 
especially as she is entered at the Royal and arrangements 
made tor the change of ownership. There was a keen battle 
for her possession between Mr. Mond, Mr. Askew, Captain 
Buxton and Sir Gilbert Greenall. She was eventually pur- 
chased tor Mr. Mond for 950 guineas. Mr. Askew paid 650 
guineas for Apple Blossom. And the average for 179 head 
was £104 gs. 2d 


DURING the course of the sale a deserved tribute was 
paid to Mr. Richardson Carr, to whose astute manage- 
ment and sleepless industry the success of the Tring herds, 
studs and flocks has been largely due. Mr. Richardson Carr 
has always chosen to remain as far in the background as 
possible during the occasions when Lord Rothschild’s live- 
stock came to the front. He reminds us of the celebrity 
Whose praise was that he sought obscurity as other men 
sought fame. In spite of this modesty, he has become known 
wherever pedigree animals are bred and reared as, perhaps, 
the most skilful of those who follow that art. During the 
course of the shorthorn sale there was a dramatic incident. 
After the first hundred had been disposed of there was a 
slight pause, after which Mr. Richardson Carr led Darlington 
Cranford 5th into the ring. At the same time he thanked 
Mr. Matthews for his kind remarks, and shaking hands with 
red Henley, the herdsman, thanked him from the bottom 
of his heart. It was an episode of farewell. Mr. Richardson 
Carr has been responsible for the management of this great 
establishment for twenty-six years, and the death of Lord 
Rothschild has caused a very great break in his life. 


THE DREAMER. 
© dreams that will not let me die, 
In mercy, veil your beauty rare : 
Too old and worn and spent am | 


To gaze on aught so fair. 


© dreams that glow with rainZow light, 
You stir the heart to age-long quest, 
And haunt by day and claim by night 
A dreamer who would rest. 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


QUR Summer Number is this year presented under circum- 

stances that have no parallel. After grave consideration 
it was decided not to make it in any way a transcript of war, 
but to let the pages reflect the beauties of summer as shown 
in the bird life of the fields and the flower life of the garden, the 
sea and the sailing ship, the child of the desert and his horse. 
The reason for doing so is simple. It came from a thought 
of the men at the front. Our correspondence has afforded 
testimony that in their brief intervals of rest soldiers require 
most what will for a time divert their minds from the stern 
and strenuous task on which they are engaged. They have 
told in many a letter how refreshing they find it to be wafted 
back in imagination to the fields and lanes of home, to see 
the flowers come out in the month of roses and to hear 
the warbling of birds. In other journals they can obtain 
a deluge of pictures and news from the front. Here they 
are offered memories and descriptions of the country life 
so familiar to most of them. And those at home will find 
it just as salutary to refresh themselves with a thought of 
field and garden. No one ever achieved a great end by 
unbroken effort. The painter who always watches his 
picture grows blind to its defects. ‘ Lift your minds awhile 
from the everlasting problem,’’ we say, “ and you will come 
back to it with an acute, a refreshened mind.” 
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AT the meeting of Parliament on Monday Mr. Asquith 

performed a task for which he has incomparable qualifica- 
tions. This was to extend a hearty and sympatheiic welcome 
to the incoming of Italy to the Alliance which is now combating 
the ambitious designs of Germany, abetted by Austria and 
Turkey. The Prime Minister very properly took up the note 
ot Signor Salandra, who had pointed out in his message 
that between Great Britain and Italy there has been no such 
thing as friction tor the last fifty years. During the long 
struggle of Italy to emerge from chaos into a kingdom the 
keenest sympathy was developed in Great Britain. The 
names of Byron and Shelley, Rossetti and Swinburne are 
sufficient to recall how the enthusiasm of the finest minds 
of this country went out to the heroes of the Italian struggle. 
Garibaldi received a welcome in this country which could 
not have been exceeded in cordiality anywhere. The fresh 
step that Italy has taken has every chance of consolidating 
the kingdom and strengthening its foundations as one of 
the leading Powers of Europe. 


"TEN years ago—on June 8th, 1905, to be exact Mr. 

James W. Lowther was elected Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and the completion of his decade of office should 
not go unnoticed. Mr. Lowther has had many illustrious 
predecessors, but will take his place in history among the 
best of them. He possesses all those qualities which go to 
make an ideal Moderator. He is a man of strong will and 
clear intelligence, united to moderation and the balanced 
mind of an impartial judge. Added to these attributes, 
and playing over them all, like sunshine over rock, is a sense 
of humour that has enabled him to solve many a difficult 
problem with one of those wise and timely jests which throw 
more light on the matter in hand than a great deal of grave 
discourse. Our “ Correspondence” pages afford testimony 
to the breadth of Mr. Lowther’s interests. When we held 
our now famous cottage competition he offered to build two 
cottages after the Suffolk design on his estate in East Anglia. 
The work was successfully carried through, and our readers will, 
we are sure, welcome the Speaker's account of the proceedings. 


[N the pleasant, old-fashioned seaside town of Hastings 

an antiquarian correspondent, who is fond of strolling 
among the side streets, alleys and little squares of old places, 
draws our attention to an admirable and touching custom 
that is springing up. In the cottage windows he saw cards 
which formed an Order of Merit, constituted, it is evident, 
by the poor themselves. The card gave the simple informa- 
tion that one member of the family, two, three and, in a few 
rare instances, as many as four, were at the war. Attached 
to each entry was a little written record of the regiment 
which had been joined. These simple annals were evidently 
a cause of pride and satisfaction to the occupants of the 
houses, leading those who had several at the war to rejoice 
in an altogether pleasant and friendly way, over those who 
had only one or, perchance, none at all. We can easily 
understand with what pleasure these facts were noticed by 
our antiquarian friend, and the reflection is unavoidable 
that this home-made Order of Merit is probably the best 
help to recruiting that could have been invented. It begets 
a patriotic pride which is very contagious. In many land- 
ward parishes we have practically the same thing done 
on the church door, where on a roll of honour are inscribed 
the names of the labourers who have laid down their agni- 
cultural tools to follow the fortunes of the Army. 


EVERYONE who has a garden should read the timely 

advice which is offered them by Mr. Harvey in the 
gardening section of the paper. It is probably a fact that 
more vegetables have been sown and planted in Great Britain 
this year than ever before ; alike in cottage gardens, allot- 
ments and more pretentious establishments there is a wonder- 
fully fine show of green and succulent vegetables. Yet 
there still remains a certain amount of land without any 
satisfactory crop on it. This has been apparently due to 
the difficulty of finding labour. A gardener in these times 
is worth his weight in gold, and as the young and vigorous 
have nearly all enlisted, it has been very difficult indeed 
to fill the vacancies, with the result that many busy men 
have had to leave a part of their ground idle. Owing to 
the excessive drought, too, a great many of the seeds placed 
in the soil never germinated. We recall these facts only to 
explain that even vegetables are better late than never. It 
is a good thing for crops to be sown early, but if this has 
not been done, no trouble should be spared to rectify the 
error. Potatoes, for instance, should, generally speaking, 
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be in the ground by the end of March or the beginning of 
April, but we have seen very good crops of them from 
plantings made on Midsummer Day. And Mr. Harvey has 
shown that there are varieties of carrot, onion, beet and 
many other vegetables that can, with good prospects of 
success, be sown at the present moment. Those who realise 
the impending dearth of bread and meat next year will not 
require any exhortation to act on these precepts. 


HAY-TIME is very close to us now, and a practical test will 

be applied to the arrangements made for helping the 
farmer. It is certain that he will need a great deal of assist- 
ance. The number of farm labourers tends to decrease 
steadily, as the feeling grows that a man eligible for the 
Army should be in the Army. It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon the importance of saving the hay crop, becaus 
everybody knows that the feeding of our army horses depends 
to a large extent upon it, and also the feeding of those live 
stock which provide us with meat. In many cases women 
have volunteered to do what they can, but although a woman 
who has been accustomed to field work from childhood jis 
almost as useful as a man, those volunteers who are attempt- 
ing such toil for the first time cannot be expected to be equally 
efficient. In other words, men are urgently required. | 
has been suggested—and we know of no insuperable objex 
tion to it—that where Territorials or Regulars are being 
exercised in the neighbourhood of farms, as many of then 
as have been accustomed to field work should be given an 
opportunity of assisting at the hay harvest. They would 
join in regularly, and they would be none the less fit for 
having ten days or a fortnight of this labour. At any rate 
many of them are trained to staleness, and are only waiting 
in this country till they receive their proper equipment 
for abroad. They might very advantageously be utilised 
on the farm. 


HER “ ALLOWANCE”! 


‘Er looked at me bunnet (I knows ’e aint noo!) 

‘Er turned up ‘er nose at the patch on me shoe! 

And ’er sez, pointed like, ‘‘ Liza, what do ’e do 
With yer ‘llowance ?”’ 


"Er looked at the childern (they’m clean and they’m neat 

But their clothes be as plain as the victuals they eat) : 

And ’er sez, ‘‘ Why not dress ’em up fine for a treat 
With yer ‘llowance ? ”’ 


I sees ’er long feather and trimmy-up gown : 
I sez, as I looks ’er quite square up and down, 
“Do ’e think us keeps ’oliday ‘ere in the town 
With my ‘llowance ? ”’ 
‘Not likely!” I sez. And I bids ’er “ Good-day ”’! 
And I kneels on the shabby old canvas to pray 
For Bill, who’s out fightin’ such brave miles away. 
(And I puts back a foo o’ they coins for ’e may 
Be needin’ a part—may my Bill—who can say ?— 
Of my ‘llowance !) LILLIAN GARD. 


WE are very glad to draw attention to Mr. Shipley’s little 

book on The Open Air Treatment of the Wounded, 
which is now ready for the public. There is little need to 
describe the genesis of a work the individual chapters of 
which have so lately appeared in our columns. What is 
more worth attention is the principle of open air treatment 
which has been so successfully developed at the First Eastern 
General Hospital, Cambridge. It is of the very greatest 
importance that everybody who has an interest in the wounded 
should understand the great part which open air treatment 
plays in the cure. Mr. Shipley has given a singularly clear 
and scientific explanation of the why and wherefore in his 
introductory chapter, and he has called in advice from other 
quarters that drive his conclusions home. Our readers 
will, we are sure, remember the extremely interesting letter 
from Dr. Souttar, in which he explained to them how 
the discovery was made that wounds received in Flanders 
were particularly susceptible to curative improvement by 
exposure to the open air. Nobody who has charge in any 
way of the wounded can afford to neglect this. Professor 
Simpson has shown in a concluding chapter that the principle 
is an old one and well deserving of application to the hospitals 
of to-day. Unfortunately, in these times there are very few 
of us who have not to exert care of one kind or another 
over the wounded, and it is our hope that this little book 
will be a help to anyone placed in that position. 
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PASSAGES FROM A SAILING LOG.—I. 


[The remarkable photographs which are shown on this and the following pages were taken in the course of a voyage made in the sailing ship Castleton 


between Liverpool and Melbourne. 
still play a very considerable part, and it is lucky that in this case 


because they are faithfully set down in a diary from which we give random extracts. It was not originally written for publication, but 


account written by Mr. John B. Town for his brother. 


She was built in July, 1903, by Rodger and Co. of Port Glasgow, and classed Ar at Lloyd's. 
depth of hold, 23ft. 6in. ; 
displacement ; light draught, 7ft. rin., giving 1,088 tons displacement ; height of foremast, 147ft. from the deck, r52ft. from the water ; 
from the deck, 152ft. from the water; mizzenmast, 133ft. from the deck, 138ft. from the water; length of main-yard, gait 


are as follows: Length, 265ft.; breadth, 4oft. rin. ; 


water, 34ft.; spread of canvas, 3,150 square yards or 32,000 square feet. 


It will, we think, surprise and delight our readers to have this ocular proof that on the 


All that is necessary 


high seas sailing ships 


a master of photography has been able to translate the charm of the whit 
sails, the effect of the wind, the sea, and the sun, into very charming 


pictures. We need not say much about the incidents of the voyage, 
as a simple 
is to give some particulers of the good vessel on which the voyager sailed 
Her gross tonnage is 1,971, and net 1,812. Her other dimensions 


load draught, 2rft. 2}'n., giving 3,320 tons dead-weight or 4,408 tons 
maimmmast, r4olt 
: height of jibboom-end above 


carries four boats. The crew numbered a total of twenty-eight, of whom 


the captain was Scotch, and of the thirteen sailors three were English, two Welsh, two Irish, one Orcadian, one Guernsey man, two Danes, one German 


and one Finn 


The mate hailed from Cumberland and the second mate from Southport, the steward and the cook were Germans from Cologne, the bo'’sun 


and the carpenter Swedish, and the sailmaker Scotch. 


10 DEG. 


EAR NORMAN,-—It is six and a half weeks since 

we left Liverpool, so I think it is about time I 

started my letter to you. As vou know, I left 

Liverpool on Tuesday, September 17th, at three 

o'clock in the afternoon, passing out of the Bruns- 

wick Dock entrance at 3.30 in charge of a single tugboat. We 

had a near shave in making the entrance of the dock, and I 

though we could scarcely help hitting the dock wall, but 

exceptionally neat handling on the part of the tug just saved 

the situation. This little incident caused the dock officials 
no little run- 
ning about 
andshouting, 
and our cap- 
tain calmly 


SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR. 


asked them 
if they im- 
agined they 


were playing 
a game ol 
French 
billiards, and 


trving how 
many “ can- 
nons”” they 
could — score 


off the dock 
wall! <As 
soon as we 
entered the 
river we saw 
the Maure- 
tania lying at 
anchor, and 
we passed 
close to her. 
Rather a 
striking illus- 
tration of the 
old style 
versus the 
new in re- 
gard to ship- 
ping ! 

We were 
abreast 
of the Land- 
ing Stage at 
4 p-m., and 
one of the 
Canadian 
mail boats 
was embark- 
ing her 
passengers at 
the time; 
the same 
boat flew 
past us an 
hour or two 
later. We 
were fortu- 
nate in hav- 
ing fine 
weather 
and a most 
favourable 


UNDER 


SQUARE 





SAIL 


wind—-at N.N.E.—but all the same, we were in_ tow, of 
course, and had a pilot on board our vessel as well, the 
latter leaving us about an hour after midnight at Point Lynus 
(Anglesey), say about sixty miles from Liverpool. We 
passed the South Stack Lighthouse at 5.20 the following 
morning, and at 8.45 a.m. our tugboat cast off; but before 
leaving us he came alongside to present his bill and to get 
our final letters to post on his return to Liverpool. The 
tug left us at Bardsey Island, which is roughly about 100 miles 
from Liverpool. Most of the sails were set before we cast 
off from the tug and the remainder soon after, accompanied 
by the usual “ chanties,”’ until all sail was set. I forgot to 
say that on 
leaving the 
dock at 
Liverpool 
there was a 
good deal of 
cheering by 
our crew, and 
counter- 


cheers from 
those on the 
a oc k -S i dle. 


But to. get 
back to our 
position at 
sea. When 
the tugboat 
left us the 
weather con- 
ditions could 
not have 
been more 
favourable ; 
the wind was 
E.N.E. by E. 
(we were 
steering S.W. 
by W.) and 
the weather 
was fine and 
clear—-every- 
thing was in 
our favour. 
At 1.30 the 
next morn- 
ing (Septem- 
ber roth) the 


North  Ark- 
low Light- 
ship light 
was seen. 
The same 


day we 
sighted the 
Tuskar and 
the Smalls. 
After that 
we had a 
brisk wind at 
S.E. by E. 
and a rough 
sea for a day 
or two. We 
saw a_ few 
steamers in 
the Channel, 


IN SOUTHERN SEAS. of course, but 
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re were clear of that we saw no more. 
ut we sighted a barque going the same way as 
res, but a long way off. She remained in sight 
» days. On the eighth day out we fell in with a 
four-masted barque and were in company with her for 
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A TOPSAIL. 
thirteen days, off and on. 
we exchanged names, etc. 


She is a British ship. 


BENDING ON THE FORESAIL : 
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Four days after sighting her we 
got so close to one another that she ran up her flags and 
She proved to be the Balasore, 
bound from Hamburg to Sydney and Newcastle, N.S.W. 
During the thirteen days we were in 
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FURLING THE FORESAIL IN A 
company with her, first one of us was ahead and then the 
other, but finally she ran away from us altogether, she being 
the faster vessel of the two. On October 1st (fourteen days 
out) we passed the island of Palma at five o’clock in the 
afternoon—about thirty miles off. Up to now we had had 
fair winds all the time, chiefly S. and E. and N. and E., 
and fine weather ; and the following day but one, October 3rd, 
we picked up the N.E. trade wind. This we carried with 
us for exactly a week. On October 8th a mail boat passed 
us, homeward bound, at 4 a.m. 

Nothing of interest happened now til] October 24th, when 
another sailing ship hove in sight—outward bound. The 
same day, at 8 p.m., a steamer passed us, homeward bound, 
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FIRST AND SECOND POSITIONS. 

and fairly close. She tailed to read our flags before sunset 
and would not answer me on the Morse lamp at 8 p.m 
The following day there were two barques in sight, one ahead 
and one astern. The day after this, October 26th, we ran 
into the South-East Trades, which we kept tor twelve days, 
and lost them on November 6th. 

On November 25th we not only had very rough weather 
and a big sea, but in addition we had heavy squalls, 
torrential rain and thunder and lightning. Everything 
possible! The same night the mate and I saw a very good 
specimen of a lunar rainbow ; it was very distinct. 

On December 2nd we had a furicus gale. Although 
it took more than one day to blow itself out, yet it was only 
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BEGINNING TO SPLIT. 


severe for part of the first day. It was very stormy when 
I woke that morning, and the ship was rolling heavily. 
Breakfast was postponed on account of both watches being 


on deck, taking in sail. I 
stood watching the sailors, 
who were clad in _ oilskins, 
clewing up the sails; it was 
an unpleasant job that morn- 
ing. A big sea was running 
and the ship was lurching and 
rolling badly and_ shipping 
heavy water on deck, so that 
work under these conditions 
did not in any way resemble 
a picnic! All hands went up 
aloft to furl one of the sails, 
and shortly afterwards I saw 
the mate and second mate 
walk towards the mainmast 
to attend to the ropes, ete. 
The next thing I saw, a few 
minutes later, was the mate 
supported by two sailors 
being brought aft to the 
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THE DAMAGED SAIL * GOOSE-WINGED.’’ 


by the captain, and it was thought no bones were breken, 
but naturally the man was very sore and bruised and much 
sheken. The captain put him on the settee in the cabin 
and he remained there a fort- 
night. It is uncertain whether 
he broke a rib or not. He 
has not resumed work yet 
(December 19th). Shortly 
after the mate had _ been 
carried from the messroom 
into the cabin, just after his 
accident, another catastroph« 
happened. It was about 
10 o'clock, and the stewari 
was on the point of goin, 
along to the galley for tl 

cabin breakfast. He and 

were standing at the mess 
room door together, and lhe 
was waiting his chance to 
make a dash for the galley 
when a big sea came over the 
rail aft and, after striking the 
deck, bounced into the mess- 


cabin, hatless and wet. | ON THE MAIN YARD-ARM. room. AsI said, the steward 


could see at once that he 

had met with an accident. He had, untortunately, been 
caught by a big sea and washed across the deck, striking 
various things before he reached the lee scuppers, where he 
was picked up by the sailors. He was stripped and examined 





AFTER A STORM: ALL THAT 


and I were standing at the 
messroom door, and for a second or two all was dark—as 
the water splashed right over our heads! It flooded the 
messroom, the steward’s room, the cook’s room and the two 
officers’ rooms. At the same time the ship gave several 
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A GREAT WAVE BREAKING OVER. 











THE WATER ON DECK. 
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ROLLING HER LEE RAIL UNDER. 


extra lurches and out flew crockery, tins, cakes and various the water! I, with others, lent the steward a hand _-to bail 
other things from the pantry. Imagine, say, 6in. of water out the messroom and cabins. We got a scratch breakfast 
rushing to and fro across the messroom every time the vessel at eleven that morning, instead of the usual 8.15. My room 
rolled, and cakes, tins and other things floating about in being in the after cabin, was perfectly dry ; but the ship 
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A CONTRAST: SHIPPING A_ SEA. 
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rolled so heavily that morning that she rolled two big drawers, 
which are under the bunk, right out on to the floor. That 
afternoon the clouds broke and the sun shone again, and 
you would never have guessed that there had been such 
rough weather only a few hours earlier. 

The next day was fine but unsettled, and then for the 
following five days we had nothing else but gales—one after 
the other—with plenty of water on deck. Since then the 
weather has been fine, but there has been a heavy swell 
all the time. Big rollers have been rolling up astern, and 
on December roth one of these dropped a tidy drop of water 
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on deck and flooded the galley, putting the fire out! That 
was at 5 p.m., and at 6 p.m. a huge roller (one of three big 
waves, out of all proportion to the rest), like a wall, ran 
along the ship’s side and toppled over the bulwarks forward, 
completely filling the starboard side of the main deck. The 
water was level with the main rail, fore and aft! It was 
absolutely the biggest sea we have had on deck this passage, 
and I guarantee the average landsman would have thought 
the ship was in danger of sinking by the look of things. 
For a few minutes this immense quantity and weight of water 
remained on deck, and as the last of the three huge waves 


CASTLETON. 
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rolled under the vessel she seemed to scarcely rise to it at 
all, and as the wave passed under her bows and ahead of her 
it towered above the ship like a wall. The following few 
days were fine on the whole, but there was either a heavy 
south-west swell or a nasty cross sea. 

Personally, I do not consider the type of weather between 
the Cape of Good Hope and, say, the hundredth parallel of 
east longitude very attractive! It is cold and cheerless, rough 
and stormy, with rain and an occasional thunderstorm. And 
we have not sighted a single vessel of any description since 
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we passed the Cape. Now that we have got into three figures 
of longitude it seems to be getting warmer and more comfort- 
ing. But at the same time a new trouble has come to 
balance this improvement—the wind has fallen light, and we 
are only doing five and six knots instead of eight or nine! 
Since then we have gradually had more wind, but it has not 
been steady in force. The weather has been squally and the 
sea rougher. But we have still continued to have fair winds 
and that is the main thing. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ROADS OF NORTHERN ITALY. 


HE roads of Northern Italy are few in number, but 
I can say without hesitation that they are the best 
in Europe, just as the Italian mason is the finest 
in the world: he inherits in fullest measure the 
subtlety of brain and dexterity of hand which 
made his Roman forefathers the road makers and bridge 
builders, par excellence, of their day. The roads are few, for 
as they approach the 
great northern moun 
tain chain they are 
compelled to follow 
the course ot the 
rivers which flow 
through the narrow 
intersecting valleys. 
They are remarkably 
level, constantly 
ascending by a gentle 
rise, and they have 
the same foundations 
that the Romans used 
immense bloc ks of 
granite. rhey are 
all raised chaussées. 
Upon the huge granite 
boulders which form 
the bed is spread an 
extraordinarily thick 
laver of metal The 
deep depre ssion on 
either side is calcu- 
lated to carry away 
the rain-burst from 
any thunderstorm 
however violent—and 
violent, indeed, they 
can be in those upper 
regions ! 

Ihe roads are 
costly—very. I was 
meditating upon this 
point as I stood, 
almost exactly a vear 
ago to-day, watching 
the men at work upon 
a new highway which 
was being constructed 
upon the eastern 
shore of Lake Como, 
and I voiced my 
thought to the 
master-mason. Here 
I may interject the 
remark that this 
Italian craftsman 
holds a far higher 
position than does his 
English brother. In 
Italy he is an archi- 
tect who does not 
disdain to put his 
own hand tothe 
trowel and to direct 
his men as much by 
example as by J. Shaw 





DopDINGTON. 


‘Si, signor,” he replied to my comment; “they are 
as it were, paved with gold. But though mine is a poor, a 
very poor, country, she grudges nothing that she spends 
upon her roads, for, see you, signor, they endure.” 

They do, indeed. As I sit now, pen in hand, I look out 
upon an English highway worn into great ruts and holes 
made impassable in many parts by the going to and fro ot 
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precept. A MILITARY ROAD FROM BOZEN VIA EGGEN THAL THROUGH THE DOLOMITES. 
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traction engine and 
motor lorry from the 
camp on the _ hill. 
Upon those granite 
roads of Italy what 
impression will the 
passing of the heaviest 
transport, of the 
biggest guns, have 
made ? Through in- 
cessant traffic they 
may wear through 
the upper layer of 
metal, thick as it is, 
but then their wheels 
will bite upon the 
immense granite 
blocks which nothing 
can move—not revolve 
helplessly in a foun- 
dationless earthen hole 
as on our English 
highways. 

That hopeless 
specimen of its kind 
which we call “the 
parish road” is 
unknown in Northern 
Italy. Leave the 
broad, firm Govern- 
ment chaussée, and 
wheeled traffic practi- 
cally ceases. On 
horseback, on mule- 
back, on donkeyback, 
the peasant must 
carry his goods to 
and from his eyrie on 
the mountain side. 

Where hills are 
steep and _ torrents 
are many bridges are 
bound to be numer- 
ous. And for strength 
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of structure combined 
with 
design I 


elegance of 
have in no 


part of the world 
seen anything to 
compare with the 


bridges of Northern 
Italy. 

Forced, of course, 
at various points to 
leave the river banks 
and climb the precipi 
tous flanks of the 
mountains, the roads 
ascend by a seemingly 
endless series of zig- 
zags; but never do 
they lose their sure 
foundations or their 
level surface, and the 
gradient is always 
fair. 

Naturally, the 
Newspapers are silent 
regarding the bases at 


which the Italian 
troops are concen- 
trated, but broadly 


speaking we may take 
it that the two great 


cities which forward 
both men and sup- 
plies are Venice 
and Milan. From 
both a network of 


railways spreads up- 


wards towards the 
Austro-Italian fron- 
tier. The fighting, so 


far, has been recorded 
as taking place on 
the line of the Isonzo 
to the east, in the 
Carnic Alps in the 
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centre, and in the _ Trentino 
towarc’s the west 

On the line of the Isonzo 
the Italian troops have occupied 
Caporetto, Sermons and othe 
strategic points From the 


crest of Monte Nero (east ot* 


the Isonzo River) they are 
making their way down into 
the valley and are attacking 
the trenches around Tolmino 
a position of great importance 
which the Austrians have fort! 
fied very strongly and where 
they have posted heavy artillery 
as well as an immense number 
of machine-guns. Lower down 
the Isonzo River the troops 
of our Allies have captured 
Gradisca, and just beyond that 
town, Monfalcone, on the shore 
of the Gulf of lrieste, has 
been bombarded by their 
destroyers 

In what we may call the 
central field of operations, the 
Carnic Alps, the chief struggle 
seems to rage round the giant 
fastnesses of the Monte Croce 
pass And this pass is of the 
utmost importance, for here out 
Allies are passing from territory 
that once was Italian and are in 
vading the soil of Austria prope 
The brunt of this fighting 1s 
borne by the Alpine chasseurs 
undoubtedly the finest troops 
in the Italian army Lithe 
powerful fellows they are 
athletes to a man, and then 
mobility among the apparently 
unscalable precipices of those 
wild regions has to be seen in 
order to be believed 

In the Trentino our Allies 
are advancing up the valley of 
the Adige Pushing on from 
Ala (the Austrian customs sta 
tion on the line from Verona to 
rrent) they have occupied the 
heights of Coni Zugna which 
command the important com 
mercial town of Revereto. Here 
in their retreat up the Fiemme 
Valley (twenty-two miles north 
east of Trent) the Austrians 
have laid waste beautiful San 
Martino di Castrozza (south of 
the Dolomites) and have burned 
its eight large hotels This 
probably indicates that they 
are here abandoning their out 
posts and are falling back upon 
lrent 

rhe above are the three 
great roads which, as far as 
newspaper accounts go, have 
been followed by the armies 
of Italy. But there is a fourth 
of which little mention has 
been made, and upon it, I 
think, it would be well to 
keep an eye. “ Little’’ men- 
tion I have said, but the 
only mention has been a brief 
paragraph which I saw in 
an evening paper a few weeks 
ago. It said: “ Fifteen thou 
sand Italian troops have passed 
through Como and Chiasso to 
the Val Tellina.”’ Now this 
is the old, old road rhe 
road by which the Longobardi, 
that horde of Germanic savages, 
starting trom the head-waters 
of the Elbe swept over the 
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J. Shaw. THE FRONTIER RUNS ALONG THE CREST OF DISTANT MOUNTAINS. Copyright. 
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Alps and gave to fire and sword the 
beautiful province which now bears 
their name. Though here the con 
quered people proved stronger than 
their conquerors, for the inhabitant 
of the fair Lombardy of to-day bears 
no faintest trace of the barbarian 
who hoped to stamp his features 
upon the soft southern land 
Strange how race characteristics per 
sist among those Teutonic tribes 
in the unspeakable Hun of to-day 
the emphatically ‘dirty fighter,” 
as an Irishman would call him, we 
see the same lust for cruelty which 
prompted the King of the Longo 
bardi to force the woman whom he 
had seized, the daughter of his enemy, 
to drink wine out of her father’s 
skull! 

But to return to my fourth road. 
By the shores of lovely Lake Como it 
passes. And often I sit and wondet 
whether those fairy-like steamers, 
floating like white birds upon its 
azure waters, are now _ hurrying 
up and down, laden with the 
munitions of war instead of with the 
laughing, chattering crowd of tourists 
whom I saw crowding their decks 
only a year ago. Germans they were, 
too, for the most part, and it is a 
curious fact that, in spite of all the 
money which they undoubtedly 
brought into the country, in no part 
of Italy were ‘“‘ the Tedeschi ’’ more 
cordially detested than by the natives 
of Como 

Quitting the fair lake, onward 
goes my road—smooth, white, firm 
as the everlasting hills Onward, 
upward—ever upward. 

Over the Stelvio Pass—and Inns 
briick lies near, very near. But the 
Stelvio Pass is the highest in Europe, 
and upon it the snow lies long, very 
long. Is that the reason why, so far, 
no mention has been made of my 
fourth road ? 

Be that as it may, a glance at 
the map will show that though it 
may not be the nearest road into 
Austria, it leads very, very quickly 
into the country of Austria’s powerful 
Ally. 


The above article was written 
vesterday. This morning, June 7th, 
I opened my paper, and one of the 
first paragraphs which caught my 
eye was: “ The fighting in the Stelvio 
(a pass near the Italo-Swiss frontier) 
is particularly heavy.”’ 

So my instinct was right. Despite 
the silence of the newspapers, our 
gallant Allies have been marching 
along the old, old road ! 


THE FAITHFUL 
WARRIOR. 


Not mine the glamour of the great assay ; 

The battle and the guerdon, not for me! 

Nor hero’s meed of death and_ glory 
lay, 

Mine but to tend the hero that shall be, 

Mine but to wait and labour, and to pay, 


Glad and ungrudging, through the widowed 


yea§rs, 


Love's loval tribute of uncounted tears. 


ANGELA GORDON. 
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SPORTSMAN 


By FRANK WALLACE. 





THE GRAND DUKE’S 
HOUGH all the world now knows H.I.H. The Grand 

Duke Nicholas Nikolaievitch as a great commander, 

it may be news to many in this country that, in Russia, 

he is also famous as a sportsman. Coursing wolves 

with borzois may be regarded as a national sport 

and it is one which the Grand Duke has made his own. Field 
trials take place every year in the neighbourhood of Moscow 
and Petrograd under his superintendence, when prizes are 
awarded. There are several famous kennels, notably those 
of H.I.M. The Czar at Gatchina in charge of Prince Galitzin : 
Count Stroganoff and Count Sheremeteff also possess well 
known hunts, while none is more famous than the Grand 
Duke’s own establishment. It is situated at Pershino in 
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the province of Tula, and here every autumn wolves 
are hunted with hounds and borzois. The hunting box 
was designed in the days of Catherine the Great by an 
unknown architect for Lazarev, a famous banker. This 
latter had obtained, in Persia, a wonderful diamond, the third 
largest in the world. He presented the stone to the 
Empress and it now adorns the Imperial crown. Lazarev 
was granted a large estate in the province of Tula which 
eventually passed into the possession of the Grand Duke. 
A few years ago a Russian artist gave a very good account of 
the sport in a Russian supplement to the Times. Foxhounds 
are employed to draw the coverts while the borziatniki 
(huntsmen) station themselves outside the wood at different 
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corners. Strict silence is 
observed, for though hare 
and fox coursing is a compara- 
tively easy matter, wolves are 
much more alert, and it is 
difficult to surround the wood 
in which the peasants and 
huntsmen have located them 
without giving the alarm. 
When the hounds have forced 
the wolf to break cover, he 
usually trots quietly out on 
the other side, and an injudi- 
cious movement on the part 
of the borziatniki will drive 
him back into the wood. 
Once he has got suffi- 
ciently clear in the open, the 
borzois are unleashed and the 
hunt begins. It may be noted 
here that, according to the 
rules of coursing as practised 
in Russia, a full grown wolf 
has the honours of the whole 
kennel; that is, all the borzois 
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for a full grown wolf is an 
extremely formidable animal. 
(To give some idea of its size 
the present writer killed one 
last year in Russia which 
measured 5ft. from nose to tip 
of tail, 


stood over 30in. at 
the shoulder and weighed 
over 100 Ib.) Not unfre- 


quently, even under such con- 
ditions, he succeeds in making 
good his escape. 
To illustrate 
twenty-five years,’ according 
to M. Kravtchenko, ‘“ the 
Perxshino hunt has only taken 
fifty-six of them, whereas the 
number of cubs and yearling 
wolves that have been taken 
by the Grand Duke’s borzois 
” 1 fancy I am right in 
saying that a dog and a bitch 
are coupled together. The 
latter being the faster usually 
comes up first with the quarry 
and hampers his movements 
The dog, if he is a_ bold 
hunter, springs at the wolf's 
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neck as he gallops alongside and rolls him over. A 
young impetuous hound often gets injured in this way, for 
if his spring misses, the wolf by a quick turn of his head 
may snap his leg like a stick or lay open his side. 
M. Kravtchenko gives the following excellent description of 
a full grown wolf repelling an attack of this kind: “ The 
wolf went on 
andon. Now 
and then he 
would turn 
his head 
when som 
more enter 
prising 
hound 
pressed him 
with his 
attentions 
It seemed 
that there 
was nothing 
particular] \ 
menacing in 
the act, but 
so quickly 
did the 
mighty jaws 
snap that we 
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by running them against each other. M. Dmitry Valst<, 
who has written a monograph on the Pershino Hunt which js 
dedicated to the Grand Duke, mentions the fact that some o{ 
these English greyhounds tackled full grown wolves, a remark 
able tribute to their courage. The peculiar sturdiness of 
wolf's neck makes it very difficult for him to snap off 
gripping do, 
Were it n 
SO, the be I 
zois’  effor 
to “pin” 
full grow 
wolf woul 
generally e1 
in disaste 
A pack 
English fo: 
hounds az 
employed 
Pershino ai 
apack of pur 
bred Russi: 
harriers 
Although t] 
annual hunt 
take place 
the auiun 
months 
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tell as one 
hound after another fell away with ripped sides that it had 
been far more than a mere head shake.”’ 

A full grown wolf of this kind is killed when captured ; 
with yearlings the procedure is as follows : ‘“‘ When I galloped 
up one of the borziatniki was already astride of the recumbent 
wolf and with his right hand was holding the beast’s head to 
the earth while with his other hand he was waving and beating 
off the hounds, and at the same time getting the strunka. 

The strunka is a stick with a long cord attached. It is 
inserted in the wolf’s jaws, which are then firmly bound by 
the cord The wolf was lying quite motionless. I was 
fascinated by the uncanny look of his unblinking greenish 
eyes. He appeared to be quite indifferent to what was 
happening around him. The borziatnik was trying hard to 
force the butt of the strunka into his jaws, but he kept his 
teeth locked and continued to lie motionless. At last the 
gag was thrust in, the string wound tightly round the wolf’s 
muzzle, his legs were also tied, and two men carried him to 
the dogs’ van.” 

Casualties among the hounds are common, and probably 
no breed of sporting dogs suffers so much from accidents. 
Broken legs and backs are not seldom experienced when the 
ground is rough. The Grand Duke made free use of English 
greyhounds to improve the pace and stamina of the borzois 


sometim: 
hunted in winter. Light sleighs are employed for the houn 
and sportsmen, the huntsmen and whippers-in riding throug 
likely coverts without the hounds. The whole art of th 
method of hunting consists in the sportsman being able t 
drive his sleigh and throw off the hounds at the exact poi 
at which they can cut the wolf’s course. The hounds hav 
one advantage in deep snow, for having longer limbs tha 
their quarry they can get along faster. 

The Russian author who has already been quot 
mentions one daring act of a young borziatnik who was on 
fifteen vears of age. He was posted on one of the outskirt 
of the wood where no wolves were expected to break. Hov 
ever, a pack of fourteen wolves, including cubs, yearlings ai 
full grown ones, were in this particular patch of cover, and o1 
of the yearlings sneaked off by himself and broke close to t! 
boy. The youngster kept his head and threw off his leash « 
borzois exactly at the right moment. ‘‘ Two borzois quick! 
overtook the yearling and pinned him so well to the groun 
that the bold young huntsman, who did not expect such 
piece of luck, and had not a strunka with him, was abk 
while lying stretched out on the wolf’s back, to cut off a branch 
from a little bush beside him, and with the help of a piece of his 
bridle-rein to gag the beast.’’ Not a bad start to his careet 
for a boy of that age ! 
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It is interesting to note that Mr. Roosevelt in ‘‘ Outdoor 
Pastimes of an American Hunter ”’ gives a chapter on coyote 
hunting, in which he describes how these animals are coursed 
with greyhounds. One Abérnethy used to jump off his 
horse when the hounds had caught their beast and seize it 
by the lower jaw, carrying it home across his saddle unharmed, 
the jaws firmly fastened with a cord, in a manner very similar 
to that employed in Russia. (These young captured wolves are 
kept to train the young hounds on, and Prince Galitzin showed 
me several at the Imperial kennels at Gatchina. One of the 
kennelmen could imitate a wolf's howl with great exactness, 
and the beasts would reply so long as he remained hidden.) 

As has already been mentioned, hares and foxes are also 
coursed with borzois, though the sport is not nearly so exciting. 
A long line is formed, the sportsmen and borziatniki riding 
along with their hounds in leash. When a hare is sighted 
the rider stands in his stirrups to get a good view of the direc- 
tion in which she is leading. The hounds are not loosed until 
the horseman is quite certain that they have seen the hare, 
when he at once throws them off. Occasionally the hare 
escapes, but not very often. Sometimes the hounds are 
injured. If badly, they are carried to one of the dog vans in 
which they travel and which also serve as ambulances. 
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The kennels at Pershino have been instituted about 
quarter of a century, and it is safe to assume that after th 
war the Grand Duke will resume coursing with renewed vigour. 
Other forms of sport, in addition to coursing, which can 
be obtained in European Russia, are bear and lynx shooting, 
red deer and roe stalking, and elk hunting; reindeer are 
found in the northern provinces, and a favourite sport 
is capercailzie stalking—the Tok—in springtime, not to 
mention other forms which may be dealt with in a future 
article. In the Caucasus, too, are found other varieties ot 
game. 

Bears are shot in winter, and the sport, though interest- 
ing as an experience, cannot be classed among the highest 
forms. Their sleeping quarters are located by the discolora- 
tion of the snow, the hunters take up their positions, the bear 
is then roused by the beaters and shot. Prince Demidofi 
gives the biggest European bear that he has come across as 
25 pouds (about goo Ib.) ; but this is a very unusual weight 
and 10 or 12 pouds would be nearer the mark for a bear in the 
Petrograd district. The Grand Duke Nicholas, in addition 
to being a magnificent horseman, is also an extremely fine 
shot and has killed over a hundred bears, as well as lynx, 
deer, and other varieties of game. 
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A JUNE BORDER. 
By A. Clutton Brock. 


S June is the height of the year, there should be a 
June border in every garden large enough to afford 
one ; and this border should, I think, for several 
reasons, be different in character from the 
herbaceous borders of later summer. June, with 

May, is the chief month of flowering shrubs, and there should, 
therefore, be flowering shrubs in the June border; also, 
since its main display of flowers will not last very long, it 
should be planted so that it may have permanent beauty 
and may not look spent and shabby as soon as its first burst 
of bloom is over. June flowers are more delicate and less 
gorgeous than those of later summer; and what one needs 
in the June border is delicacy and freshness rather than a 
blaze of colour, that delicacy and freshness which delight 
us in the June woodlands, with their happy contrasts ot 
flower and leafage. 

My own June border is not a_ herbaceous border 
at all. It is only an experiment in those happy con- 
trasts, and I have made many mistakes in it; but it 
comes into beauty in May, with the May Tulips, and as 
those fade, many other flowers take their place, and the 
beauty lasts tor several months. It is a border of light soil 
and in full sun, and is planted so that it may be maintained 
with little labour, beyond the lifting and replanting of the 
May Tulips. The main point in it is the combination of 
shrubs with other plants; and the shrubs are not all those 
mainly for their flowers. In front, for instance, together 
with Pinks, there are dwarf glaucous-leaved Veronicas, 
planted not in a row, but several together, with Pinks in 
between them ; and the Pinks are single varieties of Dianthus 
plumarius, raised from seed, which thrive much longer 
undisturbed in a poor soil than double Pinks, and are, I 
think, much more beautiful. They are just coming into 
flower now, at the end of May; and behind them, mixed 
with low bushes of Rosemary, are many plants of Linum 
perenne, which is not thoroughly perenmal, but seeds itself 
everywhere. 

I pull up exhausted plants and put in fresh seedlings 
in wet weather, towards the end of summer or in early 
spring, and that is all the trouble they give, except 
that I cut them back when their first long burst of bloom 
is over, and then they are flowering again in a month. Ii 
one or two are left to seed, they will supply the whole garden 
with good seedlings. With the Flax there are Irises, chiefly 
Iris pallida dalmatica and the pale yellow I. flavescens. 
There are also Columbines in the shadier places among the 
shrubs ; for Columbines do best in my light soil under some 
deciduous shrub or tree. Many florists sell fine strains of 
long-spurred Columbines, but I wish they would aim more 
at crosses between Aquilegia crulea and A. vulgaris. Many 
of such crosses will be worthless, but the best have the delicacy 
of one parent and the vigour of the other, even if their spurs 
are shorter than those of A. cerulea. Other plants flowering 
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now and looking their best in this border are Lupins, blue 
and p.nk, the purest blue and the purest pink, and a fine 
pink single Pyrethrum whose name I forget. Pyrethrums, 
by the by, should, like German Irises, be divided after they 
have ceased flowering; if they are disturbed in autumn 
they often die. I have also in the front of the border some 
plants of Incatvillea grandiflora, which look well among the 
Pinks, where they seem a splendid accident. In light soil, 
with a good dose of leat-mould to start with, it lasts for some 
vears, but it is always liable to disappear. Grown by itself 
in the rock garden, as one often sees it, it is a little vulgar, 
like an overgrown Mimu‘us. 

It is important in a border of this kind, I think, not to 
have too great a variety of flowers. Half a dozen kinds spun 
about, as it were, among the shrubs are enough, and make 
the border look as if it had come right by Nature, not as 
if it were an outdoor flower show. As for the shrubs, there 
are Weigelas (or Diervillas, as they are now called), and of 
these much the best is, I think, the old Weigela amabilis, 
which looks particularly beautitul with Iris pallida dalmatica 
or Iris florentina flowering in tront of it. There is also 
Robinia hispida, not yet in flower, but full of bud, and this 
with me grows well enough in the open, although the border 
gets a good deal of wind. But if the branches grow very 
long it is well to shorten them, so that the wind may not 
break them. It is one of the finest of flowering shrubs for 
light, poor soils, and never fails to be covered with pink bloom 
in the middle of June; while its leafage, very important 
in this border, is about as beautiful as its flowers. 

I have also some of the dwarfest Syringas (Philadelphus) ; 
one—called, I think, Coupe d’Argent—grows only a yard 
high and flowers in the middle of June. It is beautiful con- 
trasted with some of the single Roses. These are the chief 
feature of the back of the border. The first of them to flower 
is Anemone, now in full bloom. This seems to me to do 
better in the open than against a wall. It has not vet suffered 
at all from frost, and my light soil suits it perfectly. The 
only objection to it is that it grows to an immense size in 
time ; but one can always cut it back discreetly. Now its 
huge pink blossoms contrast finely with the Flax and the 
Irises. Beside it, and not yet in flower, I have Rosa 
Andersonii, which seems to me the most beautiful of all 
single Roses, beautiful in growth as well as in flower; R. 
Omissa, hardly in flower; and a fine hybrid between R. 
tugosa and R. microphylla, with large single pale pink 
flowers. 

These Roses only bloom once, but they are the great 
glory of the June border; and one can grow other plants 
near them without hurting them, so that they look as 
our own Wild Rose in the hedgerow. Earlier in the year 
I have the May Tulips among them, and the contrast betwee! 
the splendid Tulip flowers and their young leafage heighten 
the beauty of both. Now there is a mist of Flax blossom 
round them, and this will continue when they are in flower. 
I also have in the border the yellow Rosa Harrisonii and 
two double Roses of free and beautiiul growth, R. lucida 








plena and Stanwell Perpetual. This last is in flower already, 
and blooms, on and off, until the frosts. It is one of the best 
of our garden Roses, vigorous even in my poor soil, with 
sweetly scented flowers of a delicate pink; and though its 
flowers are double, it does not look incongruous with the 
single Roses and other natural plants of the June border. 
At the back is the bank, covered with Wichuraiana hybrids, 
of which I have written before. The whole border is planted 
with some orderly arrangement of answering masses and 
with certain plants—the Flax, the Irises, the Columbines 

scattered all over it. The general effect is of pink and soft 
blue in different shades, and where it is successful—which 
is not everywhere—it seems to have come right by a lucky 
chance. As I have said, once planted, it can be kept up 
with little labour or cost ; and it is pleasant to look at for 
most of the year, even when most of the flowers are over. 
It is, of course, not a border for a very small garden, and many 
readers could, no doubt, improve upon it; but I think it 
would be worth their while to do so. 


SIMPLY PLANTED PERGOLAS. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HE pergola is now so much used in garden design 
and has proved a source of so much pleasure 
and advantage that some suggestions as to the 

employment of special plants less commonly used may 
be of service. In many cases it may be desirable, for the 
sake of a large, simple effect, to plant it entirely with one 
kind of climbing shrub. Of these the most obvious is the 
Grape Vine, for, though the grapes do not ripen in England 
under such treatment, yet the foliage of Vines of the Sweet- 
water and Chasselas types is the most beautiful that can be 
had, and gives an ample shade. Then there is the Wistaria, 
a whole covering of which makes a pergola of extraordinary 
beauty, and gives three distinct effects at different seasons of 
the year. First the masses of lovely bloom in earliest summer 
before the leaves are developed, then the important and 
always graceful foliage ; and in winter the mass of interlacing 
grey stem that in itself gives an aspect of constructive car- 
pentry, and is, in fact, of considerable structural strength. 
The weakest point in the employment of Wistaria is that 
the plants are, at first, slow of growth ; but by the third year 
after planting the increase is rapid, and the yearly growth 
thereafter faster still. 

A pergola of Laburnum only is also most desirable. The 
small trees, when young, can be trained to any form; they 
are, in fact, so docile to guidance, and their own wood of 
trunk and branch so firm and strong, that they do not abso- 
lutely need a well built pergola such as is usual in garden 
design. They adapt themselves admirably to the pleached 
alley treatment of our old Tudor gardens, where a slight 
wooden framework is first set up, to which the young trees 
are trained. Split chestnut 2in. thick suffices for this, for 
by the time the Laburnums have been guided into shape and 
have grown enough to cover the frame they form their own 
walls and roof to the shady tunnel. Seedlings that have not 
been trained to the usual standard form are the best for this 
use, as they branch low down. Timely cutting back of these 
branches ensures well filled walls, and continued pruning good 
flowering spurs, so that at the end of May there is a sheet of 
the graceful, tender yellow bloom, and for the rest of the year 
a dense covering of the neat three-parted leaves. 

For a short pergola on quite a small scale nothing is 
better than the Box Thorn or Tea Tree (Lycium chinense, or 
barbarum, as it is often called). It is quick and free of 
growth, and the abundant shoots and neat foliage form a close, 
compact covering. It is one of the best of plants for forming 
an arbour, but the very neatness and smallness of detail make 
it less suitable for a full-sized pergola. The small flower is 
inconspicuous as to general effect, but, with its modest purple 
colouring, pretty veining and handsome centre of protruding 
stamens, is always a delight to examine in detail. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF LATE VEGETABLE CROPS. 
By F. W. Harvey. 
| ye vegetal in the year the desirability of growing as many 


vegetables as possible was emphasised in these pages, 

and the continued increase in the price of practically 
all kinds of food calls for extended action in this sphere 
of gardening. Owing to the scarcity of labour, a good deal 
of work in the sowing and planting of vegetables during 
March and April had to be left in abeyance, with the result 
that in many places ground is lying idle that ought to 
be producing its quota of useful and wholesome food. 
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The drought that was experienced towards the end of April 
and the early part of May, together with the severe night fros‘s 
that visited many districts during the closing days of the latter 
month, have also tended to lessen supplies ; hence no apology 
is needed for offering suggestions on the cultivation of vegetables 
that may successfully be sown or planted during the next few 
weeks. In most gardens there will be some seed that was 
not required for sowing earlier in the year, so that there need 
be very little outlay in that respect. One result of the 
present war will be to bring before us vividly the cropping possi- 
bilities of the soil, and many lessons willZbe learned that will be 
of considerable benefit to the community in future years. In 
the notes that follow I do not propose to deal with extraordinary 
vegetables that need elaborate preparation or apparatus to bring 
to perfection, nor those kinds which yield comparatively little 
actual food. 

Beans.—Any of the dwarf French Beans sown now in rows 
1ft. apart will yield some useful pods for gathering after those 
sown earlier are finished. The soil ought to be well dug and 
manured, and if rubbish such as lawn mowings, leaves and annual 
weeds that have not yet reached the seeding stage can be worked 
deeply into the soil they will tend to keep it cool and moist 
during the hot days of August. It should be remembered that 
the seeds of all French Beans are perfectly wholesome and 
palatable, as witness the Haricot Bean ; hence any pods on the 
earlier sown plants that cannot be profitably gathered green 
should be allowed to mature. 

Beetroot.—Seed of any of the round or turnip-rooted 
varieties may be sown during the next three weeks with good 
prospect of success. Rows rift. apart is the distance, and before 
sowing well water the drills. This should be done for all small 
seeds that are put in at this time. 

Borecole or Kale.—Any of the varieties sown during 
June will be in ample time for good late winter and early spring 
crops. Sown in rows 1ft. apart the plants will be ready to go 
where the early Potatoes or Shallots have been lifted or where old 
Strawberry plants have be:n uprooted after the fruit is gathered. 
The same remarks apply to such Broccoli as Snowdrift, May 
Queen and Purple and White Sprouting. 

Cabbages.—The date for sowing spring Cabbage is the last 
week in July or the first week in August. Sow as advised for 
Borecole. Savoy Cabbage, sown at once and planted out when 
ready where early Potatoes or other crops have been cleared, 
will give some useful if small heads for cutting early in the New 
Year. Christmas Drumhead Cabbage and hardy green Colewort 
are other types that may with advantage be sown during the 
next week or two. 

Carrot.—The early stump-rooted or horn Carrots may be 
sown thinly in rows 1ft. apart from now until the end of July. 
The young roots thus obtained will be available for use from 
the end of September onwards, and will prove a welcome change 
to the large maincrop varieties. 

Kohl Rabi.—The small garden forms of this must not be 
confused with the coarse roots grown in the fields for cattle. 
Seed sown in drills 1ft. apart in well enriched soil, treated as 
advised for Beans, will give excellent turnip-like roots for winter 
use. The seedlings must be thinned early, so that they stand 
from 6in. to gin. asunder. 

Leeks.— Although too late to sow seeds, this is just the season 
for planting, and doubtless in most districts plants could be ob- 
tained from the local nurseryman. They ought to go gin. apart 
in trenches 6in. deep, these having previously been well manured, 
much in the same way that Celery trenches are prepared. 

Peas.—It is not generally known that Peas may be sown 
with every prospect of success during June and the early days of 
July. Late Peas suffer most from attacks of mildew, brought 
about by the drought of August and early September; hence 
rather more than ordinary precautions must be taken with these 
late sowings. A cool, moist root-run is essential, and to secure 
this it is advisable to dig out a trench 18in. wide and as much 
deep, then in the bottom place at least 6in. of well decayed 
manure mixed with lawn clippings, annual weeds or any other 
garden refuse that is capable of retaining moisture. Some short, 
well rotted manure may also, with advantage, be mixed with 
the upper soil that is filled into the trench. For sowing in June, 
one of the recognised late Peas, such as Gladstone, should be 
selected, but for July use an early one, such as Little Marvel, 
The Pilot or Eight Weeks. These are hardier and come into 
bearing more quickly than the maincrop sorts. When a few 
inches high, soil should be drawn up to each side of the plants 
so as to form a small ridge, each side of which should then be 
mulched with short manure and lawn clippings. 

Potatoes.—_To many it will no doubt appear ridiculous 
to advocate the planting of Potatoes in June, but the thrifty 
cottager discovered years ago that it was better to plant old 
Potatoes at this time than to throw them away. Where such are 
available they should be planted without delay, and with anything 
like a favourable autumn they will yield good crops of tubers 
for eating as ‘‘ new ’’ Potatoes during the late autumn. 

Turnips.—It is a well recognised rule of gardening that 
the best Turnips are obtained from sowings made during the 
latter part of July and the first week in August. Drought is 
their greatest enemy, and to prevent it as much as possible some 
precautions are necessary. In addition to working plenty of 
manure, grass or other garden refuse into the soil, the seed-bed 
should be covered, after the seed is sown, with clippings from 
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the lawn This 
prevents moisture 
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soil and has been 
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THE MULLEINS OR 

VERBASCUMS. 
OR the wilde 
parts of the 


garden and 
the open spaces of 
the wooded glades 
there are few more 
suitable plants than 
the Mulleins or 
Verbascums In 
some districts the 
native Mullein, 
Verbascum Thap- 
sus, may be found 
growing on grassy 
banks or in thinly 
wooded ( ypses 
rearing it noble 


head of dull yellow 


flowers several fect 
above the large 
flannel-like leaves 
that form quite a 
broad tuft of herb- 
age on the surtac« 
of the earth rhe 
numerous species 
are widely dis- 
tributed over 
Europe and 
Northern Asia 


but, good as many 
of them are, the 
varicties that enter- 
prising hybridists 


have given us in 
recent years sur- 
pass them in 


beauty and general 
utility. When used 
for g 
woodland the 
Mullein may either 
be planted in large 
or small 


rarden or 


colonies, 
or as isolated 
specimens, accord 
ing to the 
roundings and the 


space it is desired 


sur 


to fill Either way 
they create an im- 
pression of stately 
vegetation, an im- 


pression that 1S 
brought about in 
somewhat lesser de- 


gree by the Fox- 
glove and Giant 


Hemlock, both ex- 
cellent companions 
for the Mulleins 
Although many 
of the are 
really perennial in 
character, there is 
no doubt the 
results are obtained 
by treating them 
as biennials es- 
pecially the newer 
hybrids. Seed may 


Spec ics 


best 


be sown during 
June and July, 
choosing well 


drained boxes of 


rather porous soil 
101 the purpose, 
and subsequently 


standing these in a 
cold frame. rhe 
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seedlings, as soon 
as large enough, 
should either be 
transferred to 
other boxes or 
3-inch pots, and in 
autumn—-the end 
of October or 
early November 
planted out where 
they are to 
flower the following 
year. 

It must not, 
however, be im- 
agined that because 
the Mulleins 


are 
good plant Ss tor 
woodland or wild 
garden that they 


do not need fertile 
soil. It is true 
they will grow, and 
produce flowers, in 
ground that is 
really very poor 
but to get the 
fullest degree of 
leaf and flower de- 
velopment they 
must be afforded 
generous diet. For 
that reason one 
only advocates 
planting them in 
the more cpen 
woodland spaces, 
where the scl can 
be deeply dug and 
well manured a few 
weeks previous to 
planting. If 
grouped in colonies, 


it should be re- 
membered that a 
well grown plant 


will make a rosette 
of leaves nearly 
2ft. in diameter, 
and space for this 
development ought 
to be allowed 
Although yellow is 
the principal colour 
of Mullein flowers, 
some of the newer 


varieties have 
blooms of bronzy 
tint, and one that 
was shown in 
London last yeat 
under the name 
of Warley Rose 


had large blcss»ms 
of a decidedly pleas- 
ing deep rose 
colour. Verbascum 
olympicum, V. pan- 
nosum and \ 

vernale are all of 
giant stature, some- 
limes attaining a 
height of 8ft., and 
all have _ yellow 
flowers. V. Chaixii, 
the nettle - leaved 
Mullein, is dwarfer, 
but very free- 
blooming, its 
ycllow flowers being 


of a bright and 
pleasing shade. 
Two good garden 


varieties are V. 
Caledonia and V. 
Thapsifcrme, both 
with bronzy yellow 
blooms; while V. 
wiedmannianum 
has flowers of a 
decidedly purplish 
hue. All are good 
bold plants for 
grouping in the 
positions already 
indicated. 
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A COLONY OF 

ATE seems to be as fickle in its dealings with birds 

as it is in its dealings with men. Some birds 

appear to have all the luck, so to speak, while 

others—and of these, some, so far as we can reason, 

are no less deserving than the rest—seem to have 

ill treatment meted out to them as their common lot. What 

often aggravates the case still more is that when we come 

to analyse the situation we too frequently discover that 

it is some point of special excellence on the birds’ part that 
is the casus belli, or rather, the cause of its destruction 

for in this connection I am thinking of man as the tool of 

Fate, and when man pits himself against bird there is but 

one issue to the struggle. Sometimes it is the quality and 





POPULOUS 


Bentley Beetham A 


BUFF-BACKED 


HERONS. 


the great development of the pectoral muscles, the flesh, 
that is the bird’s undoing ; at others it may be its eggs which 
attract the collector, but more frequently it is its plumage. 
Nowhere is the danger attendant on “ good looks’”’ greater 
than in the avian class ; in fact, up to and—I regret that it 
must be said—during at least the first part of the twentieth 
century the possession by a bird of fine feathers has been 
tantamount to a death warrant valid in all countries. It is 
only to-day, when the great usefulness of some of our feathered 
friends is beginning to be appreciated, that the peoples of 
many of the more enlightened nations are waking up to the 
urgency of the need for bird preservation. Already in some 
countries a free pardon for this handsomeness has been 
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granted : in others it has even 
been accorded a measure of 
protection 

I have already touched on 
the pitiable case of the egret 
(COUNTRY LIF! January 
roth IOI4 but that of the 
buff-backed heron is in no 
Way less sad and even 
more vexatious Egrets’ 
plumes are an acknowledged 
ornament throughout the 
world, and have been so, In 
parts of it, for centuries. The 
handling of them has pro- 
duced an industry; their 
name—whether it be aigrette, 
osprey or egret, It 1s all one 

is a household word Irue 
egret plumes were, however, 
always an expensive luxury 
and of late, owing to the 
increased demand and_ the 
reduced source of supply 
the latter the direct and 
deplorabk result ot the 
former—they have become 
more expensive still Had 
this increasing demand con- 
tinued unchecked during the 
late years of affluence, the 
plight of the egret might 
well have become hopeless 
But checked it was by the 
noble action of the few who 
moving in the world = of 
fashion and therefore being 
at once powerful themselves 
though most within fashion’s 
subtle power vigorously, 
denounced the wearing of 
these plumes rheir good 
work is at last beginning to 
have effect, for it is due in 
no small measure to their 
enterprise that Governments 
have at last been stirred to 
take notice of these matters 

“But how is the buff- 
backed heron concerned in 
this?’’ you ask. My lady 
or her milliner either, for 
that matter—has never even 
heard the bird’s name! Just 
so: but where society goes, 
there plebs must follow too: if 
not directly, then as near as 
may be, and herein lies the 
rub lrue egret plumes are 
as we have said, only for the 
rich ; for those of less fortune 
something else had to be 
found, and thus the buff- 
backed heron suffered. 

It had plumes ; it bred in 
colonies where it might easily 
be shot down by the score as 
it tended tothe needs of eggs 
or young; its haunts were 
well away in the remoter 
places of the earth, where 
its butchery was not likely 
to offend, because not likely 
to be seen: it was just the 
bird. And so, I say, the buff- 
backed heron had to suffer 
in order that the demand of 
an apeing populace might be 
catered for—surely an added, 
if a sentimental, bitterness, 
that such lovely creatures 
should be sacrificed for such 
a purpose. 

In the living bird the 
nuptial plumes of this little 
heron are of the same 
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TWO OF A’ TRADE 


nature, though not of the same colour, as those of the 
egret, but for the purposes of trade they are not of so 


fine a quality—their very softness and surpassing delicacy 


being their fault ; thev lack that resilience which is the prized 


characteristic of the feathers for which they are made 


to do duty 

As suggested above, they are not naturally of a snow 
glistening colour like the egret’s, but are of a soft buff 
The finest of them are, of course, those of the dorsal 
which hang down bevond the tail when not voluntarily 


white 
hue. 
train, 
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besides these the bird has a wisp 


raised in agitation; but 
of plumes dependent from the breast and lower neck, as well 
as others which, being on the head and very short, give the 
bird a crowned appearance. latter are, howevet1 
the last to be displaved, and are only expanded in response 
to the highest pitch of emotion— generally of ange But 
in the its other ornaments thus little heron exhibits 
no restraint: anger, pleasure or excitement, it is all one 


up goes a cloud of softly waving plumes to be spread dancing 
now 


These 
use ol 
taking on its own delicate colour 


in the sunlight, now 
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catching the tints of sky or lake beyond, the whole making 
so dainty, so fairy-like a picture as almost to suggest the 
unreal: but one glance from its cold, fixed eye, one glance 
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at its spear-like bill, convinces us that there is something 
real and solid, one might almost say formidable, underneath 
this fairy-like exterior. 





A SEALING TRIP TO THE SCILLIES. 


By Dr. FRANCIS 
DO not know to what circumstances or to whose 
endeavours we owe the recent measure protecting 


the grey seal, but I for one am grateful for this act of 
grace, as it has enabled me to form one of a little 
expedition to study the breeding habits of this interest- 
ing mammal in that Paradise of wild life, the Isles of Scilly. 
Hitherto it has been customary for the fishermen to slaughter 
all the young seals they could find in order to improve the 
fishing. Personally, I favour Frank T. Bullen’s views that 
man is too prone to interfere with the balance of nature 


while still in ignorance of many of the factors governing 
the equation, and from a comparison of what the Scillonians 





A GREY SEAL ABOUT TEN DAYS 
told me about the habits of seals with what I saw mvself 
I fancy that if they know as little about the fish as they do 
about the seals they are far from knowing enough to pass 
judgment 

Anyhow, the prospect of being present at the annual 
clubbing of young seals has up to the present rather deterred 
me, as I would as soon club a dog on the head as a young 
But under the altered conditions provided by the 
Act I had great pleasure in joining my friends, E. Selous and 
C. J. King, in an attempt to watch them closely and try 
not only to photograph them, but to get living pictures of 
them with the Polish invention of a hand 
kinematograph, in which, the motive power being compressed 
air, the usual handle turning 
of the older instruments is 
eliminated. 

We made use of an Earl’s 
tent and my peregrine shed 
so as to be able to hide and 
sleep in the seal nurseries, and 
an extra article of furniture 
on this occasion was a gramo- 
phone, lent by an indulgent 
sister, in order that we might 
test the animals’ proverbial 
fondness for music. 

If we did not find out as 
much as we wished, and if 
our photographic results 
fell short of our ambitions, 
we certainly found the under- 
taking great sport. I had in 
former years occasionally 
caught sight of an adult 
seal when engaged in bird 
photography; but it was 
my friend, H. B. Booth, ( 


seal 


at roscope, a 


OLD. 


HEATHERLEY. 


who first awoke my interest in them by pointing out that 
the grey seal can easily be distinguished from the common 
seal because its head is like that of a Great Dane, while 
the common head is round and very human in 
appearance. 

Another interesting fact he told me is that the common 
seal breeds in the spring, while the grey seal breeds in the late 
autumn. Apparently there is no satisfactory explanation 
of this peculiar difference in their habits. According to 
King, another peculiar thing is that while in Cornwall the 
common seal is abundant and the grey seal very rare, in the 
Scillies the common seal is only a very rare visitor. 

What we certainly hoped to 
achieve photographically was to get 
pictures at close quarters of the old 
seals with their young, by using the 
shed and tent as hiding contrivances ; 
but a trait in their habits for which 
previous incorrect information found 
us quite unprepared partly defeated 
our project. Whether the grey seal 
is naturally gregarious at breeding 
time and the present condition is the 
effect of long continued slaughter we 
could not tell, but we found them 
scattered as follows on eight of about 
eighteen likely islands on which we 
landed: Meledgeon, 1; Gorregan, 3; 


seal’s 


Crebewethan, 2; Rosevean, 1; IIls- 
willsig, 3; Menewethan, 1; Ragged 


Island, 1; and Great Genilly, 1. As 
the only cub we had an opportunity 
of watching from the hour of its birth 
went for a swim of several hours’ 
duration with its mother when barely 
three days old, it is evident that our 
census is unreliable, as many may have been at sea when we 
landed. This was a disconcerting discovery, as we had been 
led to believe that they did not take to the sea until a 
fortnight or three weeks old, and that we should probably 
see them taught swimming in the deep rock pools. Although 
the cubs certainly seemed to prefer the particular bit of 
shore on which they were born, they were not particular to 
a few score yards, and this, of course, made a considerable 
difference as regards photography. 

Crebewethan, the first island we visited, yielded two 
cubs, one of them quite young—in the down, as I felt inclined 
to say—while the other, nearly double its size and apparently 
ready to take to the sea, had lost the greater part of the 
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THE WOUNDED 
white hairs which characterise the cub at birth, and showed 
instead a dark head and the dark blotches reminiscent of a 
Dalmatian dog which characterise the adult seal. This white 
coat, which makes the new born cub as conspicuous as a 
Polar bear on the dark rocks, is a very ephemeral coating, 





A PLEADING’ FACE. 


which begins to come off a few hours after birth and suggests 
a circumpolar ancestry, with a system of colouring in process 
of alteration to one more in consonance with the present 
environment. 

We selected Illswillsig as our headquarters as offering 
better chances for landing and leaving, vecause in the case 
of some of the others our stay might be more prolonged 
than we should like. On that island, in a large bay with a 
southern aspect, we found a good sized cub lying on the 
flat rocks just below high-water mark. Leaving him un- 
disturbed, we went on to an adjacent little semicircular 
bay now left uncovered by the ebb. We were rewarded, 
on cautiously looking down into it from behind the rocks, 
by finding not only a young cub fast asleep on its back on 
the flat rock forming the rim, as it were, of the basin to our 
right, but also, straight in front of us, lying prone on a slightly 
higher flat rock, with her head to the sea and her tail towards 
us, was an adult female. Our boatman’s boy said so, and 
he was right, although he evidently thought it unnecessary 
to mention that, as we found out later, the male can Le 
distinguished, especially when seen full face, by his having 
a pair of small pointed ears. The male seal, from the little 
I saw of him, seems to act as sentinel to the family, and his 
auditory organs may, therefore, be more perfect than those 
of the female. This female became aware of our 
presence, having probably first heard us and then caught 


soon 
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SEAL ON ILLSWILLSIG. 

sight of us when she lifted her head and looked round. As 
she wes between us and the sun, it was some moments before 
we found out why, although uneasy at our presence, she 
seemed loath to leave her couch. Her right flipper was 
bloody, and as she wiped her head it could be seen that the 
latter was covered with blood. Having watched this, to us, 
unusual scene for some minutes, we quietly withdrew and 
left the nursery undisturbed. 

We erected the Earl tent at a spot giving a commanding 
view of the bay with the first cub, and there I left Selous 
for the night, surrounded by his luggage. On starting in 
the morning, I had been guilty of ribald criticisms on the 
bulkiness of his impedimenta, which included an elegant 
sailor’s kit-bag of considerable size and weight and, of all 
things, an umbrella, to round off a collection which equalled 
anything we considered legitimate for ourselves as photo 
graphers, and unreasonable in that a notebook and _ field 
glasses ought to suffice for one who only watched. He 
chastened me over the umbrella by pointing out that in an 
emergency it makes an efficient hiding contrivance, while 
as regards the kit-bag he soon had an opportunity of heaping 
coals of fire on my head, for on leaving the first island we 
visited I disgraced myself by carelessly stepping into the 
sea instead of into the dinghy, and on regaining the cutter 
in the proverbial drowned rat condition was provided from 
the same kit-bag with a complete change of clothing, including 
sea boots. 

Next morning, on again looking down into the little 
semicircular bay, we found the cub again asleep in the same 
spot and the cow as before, only by now the only trace of 
the bleeding of the previous afternoon was that her muzzle 
was chocolate-coloured with dried blood. She again seemed 
loath to leave, but at last, finding our presence unbearable, 
she began to move off; so King slowly approached her 
and took several snapshots of her at close quarters on her 
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laboured progress to the sea, but unfortunately, owing to 
shutter trouble, they proved disappointing. Her route was 
not in a straight line to the sea, but by what was evidently 
her accustomed easy path, as she humped her way somewhat 
towards us to gain the head of a natural slipway to the 
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She showed no signs of anger, and at the head of the 
slipway she stopped some minutes as if hesitating. Then, 
after looking in our direction with a look of appeal in her 
great expressive eyes, she slipped gracefully down into the 
breakers and vanished. But her look was not for us, for. 


sea. 
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soon aiter our 
arrival, we had 
noticed a second 
cub lying on the 


rocks below us 
to our left and 
about 30ft. to 


her left and rear, 
so that she was 
equidistant from 
both cubs. This 
new cub was 
quite white, con- 
siderably smaller 
than the other, 
and looked, when 
we first saw it, 
thin, flabby and 
wrinkled and 
with no signs of 
life, but with a 
big pool of blood 


behind it. The 
other cub by 
contrast looked 


as fat as a pig 
and, if such a 
simile is permissi- 
ble, something of 
a hybrid between 
that animal and a torpedo. But during the time we were 
watching, the newcomer not only gave signs of animation, 
but he seemed to be rapidly growing before our eyes, ‘‘ swelling 
wisibly.”’ Now that the mother had gone, we had no hesita- 
tion in climbing down and examining him closely, and found 
him indeed a newcomer, as, from the condition of the umbilical 
cord, of which he retained about 2in., he could only have 
been born within an hour or so, while his apparent 
growth was evidently due to the drying of his fur, just as 
a newly hatched curlew chick will look much smaller and 
more lifeless than one of the same clutch hatched an hour 
earlier. 

He was by this time quite lively and, as Selous pointed 
out, his enmity and fear of man were not acquired, but 
instinctive, for he snarled and snapped vigorously when 
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touched. I 
noticed that we 
all confined our 


touches to parts 
as far removed 
as possible from 


his milk teeth, 
which were of 
very serviceable 
size for other 
things besides 
milk. He was 
about 2Hhft 


long, but this is 
only an approxi- 
mate measure- 
ment, al- 
though I several 
times tried to run 


as, 


the tape over 
him, his teeth 
were always in 
the way. Of 
course, when on 
a subsequent day 
I found a new- 
born cub on 


Menewethan just 
dead, owing to its 
having fallen on 
its nose and fractured its skull when, unnoticed by us, it 
had been disturbed by our landing a quarter of an hour 
earlier, I quite forgot to run my tape measure over it. 
After the mother seal had taken to the sea, King went 
out to the promontory and tried to get snapshots of her, 
as she soon appeared hugging the shore in order to watch 
the fate of her cub, in which was joined by the 
bull. They, however, soon detected King, and dived, to 
reappear a good many yards away from him. King noticed 
that soon after taking to the sea she lost all traces of blood 
from her head, and a few days later he caught sight of a 
gash on the back of her head, so that, apparently, she must 
have struck her head against a rock owing to her helpless 
condition just before the birth of her cub. 
(To be 
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“HOLY WAR” 


alight the Moslem 
a “ Jehad” has exposed to view the 


THE 


HE attempt of Turkey to set 
fanaticism and to 
very shallow nature of the Sultan’s claim to the title of Caliph, 


bonfire of 
raise 
and proved once and for all the really 
hold in the Moslem 
was proclaimed under compulsion ; 


Insignificant position 
We that the 
if it had been otherwise, 
All wars 


** Jehads”’ as this one is 


that the Ottomans world realise 
“ Holy War” 
the fact of its failure would have been more 
that Turkey has waged have been just as much 


That the ery, which was to compel—and used to compel—all Moslems to act 


commented upon 


as one against a common foe, has failed to convince is a very notable fact 
It proves that the moral power of the Caliphate is nil. It brings up the story 
of the usurpation of this title by the Ottoman Sultans, and also suggests 
problems of still greater moment for the future of Islam. 
of the Holy War and the unstable position of the Caliphate are two of the 
most interesting phases of the war as regards its effect on our Empire in Asia 
and = Africa, Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje has recently published an able 
and very convincing book on the subject. 

In “The Holy War ‘ Made in (Putnam) we get at 
the pith of the matter as reviewed by a specialist. The learned Dutch 
Orientalist is on familiar ground, being one of the few Europeans who have 


The proclamation 


and 


.” 


Germany 


He speaks from a long and varied acquaintances 
When he criticises the mock-Moslem Turk 
is looking at 


studied Islam in Mecca itself. 
with the Mohammedan world. 
and the ridiculous machinations of the German intriguers, he 
the question from the point of view of the Asiatic Moslem. It is thirty years 
since he was accepted into the most sacred and exclusive city in the world 
After spending some nronths at Jidda he proceeded to Mecca, where he spent 
five months as a physician He studied the society of this strange religious 
centre under normal conditions, when free from the turmoil of the Pilgrimage 
and his historical 
D.G. 


as minute a study of Arab urban 


He had a perfect acquaintance with all native literature, 
knowledge was supplemented by a rare insight into Meccan society. Mr 
Hogarth sums up Hurgronje’s work thus—* 
life as could be made from the purely European point of view.” 
of a European who has achieved the rare distinction of having a re al knowledge 
of things Moslem are of the utmost value at thismoment. The cry of‘ Jehad” 
has proved abortive, but it has raised the whole question of the Caliphate 
The Caliph—‘ the successor of 


The opinions 


as an element in international politics. 
Mohammed as supreme governor, supreme judge, and supreme commander 
of all the Moslems ’—is long since dead. The present-day office is but the 

And even this has failed in the 


Since the Abasside 


resuscitated tradition of the real Caliphate 


hour of need, and proved its worthlessness. Caliphate 


AND THE 


CALIPHATE. 


of Baghdad was wiped out this political feticism has been exploited by 
whoever dared to avail himself of it Egyptian and Ottoman rulers in turn 
brought the to life Sultan Abdul Hamid 
worked harder and ** more successfully than any of his predecessors for the 


Mohammedans of the 


‘ bogey ” and ran it to death The 


dissemination among the false 
the Caliphate.” He 
stronger than he 


imaginations concerning 
lost much during his reign, but he actually left Turkey 
found it. The power of the Caliphate, 


title, were rejuvenated and re-established. 


and his right to the 
He established Islam again, and 
mixed religion with politics in a manner that brought his own downfall 
Although the Pan-Islamix 
affected the trend of 
the claim of the 


movement was nothing in reality, vet it 


The 
Caliphate 


polities Sultan gained prestige ; for was not 
Ottomans to the 
Abdul Moslems, but 
the new Government is Turkish rather than Moslem, and this has considerably 
weakened its hold on the Mohammedan races. Ther 
Caliphate or Jehad in th already the 


These ancient “* 


recognised by the great non 


Mohammedan Powers ? Hamid was a Moslem of the 


was to be no room for 
fallen. 
words ” have such a powerful influence that they have again 
been brought out and hawked round 


new Turkey; but ideal has 


under the guiding hand of Germany 
The Kaiser is not the first European to have private ambitions in the direction 
of the Caliphate Napoleon dreamt of an Eastern Empire; his supreme 
genius might, indeed, have succeeded in the East, although failing in Europe 
In Cairo Napoleon actually professed the faith of Islam, and doubiless intended 
some day to be its head. The actual process by which the Ottoman Sultans 
of * Caliph” Selim I 


dazzled the eyes of the Near East by his conquests, became the most powerful 


obtained possession of the tith was not dissimilar 
figure of his day in the Mohammedan world, and proclaimed himself tl 
The 
Napoleon might well have succeeded in his ambition had he succeeded in his 


There 


champion of its religion Eastern is quick to recognise genius, and 


Syrian campaign. is an obvious likeness between Napoleon's scheme 


and the Kaiser’s manifestoes. The Emperor of a world-empire which has 
Christianity as its state religion spoke thus on the grave of Saladin at 
Damascus (the bitterest enemy that Christianity ever had): “ The three 


world may 


Th 


hundred millions of Mohammedans that are scattered through the 


rest assured that the German Emperor will eternally be their friend.” 


true friendship apparently consisted chiefly in fanning the flames of ‘* mediaval 
religious hatred” which the Moslems were steadily getting rid of Th 
new Turkey has been thrown back into the depths of barbarism by 
a Christian people! Dr. Hurgronje’s account shows in a_ true light 
“the despicable game that is being played with the Caliphate and the 


Holy War.” DovGcLas CARRUTHERS, 
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ETWEEN three and four miles due west of Yeovil, But the attractive village of Montacute itself calls for a few 


in the county of Somerset, is the village of Monta- preliminary words. The visitor, even before he quits the 
cute, and the pride of Montacute is Montacute station, may see whence it drew its name, for there facing 
House, the ancient home of the family of Phelips. him is a real mons acutus, a curious, conical hill, tapering 
But the Phelipses were settled in the neighbour- —sharply—doubtless it once was sharper—surmounted by a 
hood long before the most illustrious of their name set about tower, and well clad with trees up to the small plateau at 
building the noble Renaissance mansion which is the subject the summit. The old Saxon name of the place was Leod 
of this article. For he was but the third son of a Sir Thomas — garesburgh, so what wonder that, when the Conqueror’s hallt- 
Phelips, whose principal residence was at Barrington, not brother came to see the manor which had been given him, 
many miles away, while he had another place at Corfe Mullen, _ he resolved to substitute a shorter and, as he probably thought, 
near Wimborne, in Dorset, which remained in the possession a much less barbarous name? Yet this green hill was famous 
of the family till it was sequestered in 1645. even before the coming of its new lord, Robert de Morteign. 


The very war-cry of 
** Holy Cross!” which 
he had heard Harold’s 
men shout at Hast- 
ings was intimately 
associated with it. 
For it was the Holy 
Cross of the Abbey of 
Waltham which 
Harold had chosen—- 
vainly, as the event 
proved — to — shield 
him from harm, and 
the Holy Cross of 
Waltham Abbey had 
beenfoundon the sum- 
mit of St. Michael’s 
Hill at Montacute. 
The famous old 
story can be told in 
a few sentences. In 
the days of King 
Canute, when Tostig 
the proud was master 
here, the sexton of 
the village church 
dreamed the same 
dream for three nights 
in succession. A 
vision came to him 
and bade him dig on 
the top of the hill, 
and when at length 
he obeyed the behest 
he found underneath 
a great stone—which 
broke in pieces at the 
touch—a crucifix of 
black flint, and be- 
neath it a smaller 
crucifix of wood and 
an old book and a 
bell. Clearly, these 
things had some deep 
significance, but no 
one in the village 
knew what. So they 
took a team of white 
heifers and _ yoked 
them toa cart, and 
placed the precious 
relics in the cart, and 
turned the _ heifers 
loose; and they 
wandered away 
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through shire after shire till 
they came to Waltham, and 
there stayed. And the Abbey 
of Waltham was built upon 
the spot. Such is the legend 
of St. Michael’s Hill, and 
though the new Norman lords 
built a strong castle where the 
cross had been discovered, 
they also founded a_ holy 
priory at the foot of the hill. 
Castle and Priory served their 


day, and the lands both of 
noble and ecclesiastic came 
into the possession of those 


who built Montacute House. 
The other pointed hill at the 
side of St. Michael’s has no 
history, but the hilly ridges 
just beyond form Hamdon 
Hill, whence has been 
quarried for centuries the 
beautiful vellow freestone ol 


which Montacute House was 
built. 
One gets a_ delightful 


glimpse of Montacute House 
through the gates at the road 
bend, down the broad avenue ; 
but the usual approach lies 
through the streets of the 
pretty village at one corner 
of a spacious square, which 
gives a town-like aspect to 
the little place, save that the 
usually 


big, open space is 
empty. Montacute had a 


market once, but it had fallen 
into decay even in Leland’s 
day, and his day was that of 
the Eighth Henry, the wite- 
killer, as Cobbett used to cal! 
him. We turn in on the left 
hand, pass a charming lodge 
and soon find ourselves facing 
the house itself, 


Montacute—built in the 
form of the letter ‘““H,” a 
centre block with two 
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projecting wings—is a goodly 
house to look at, for it has 
dignity, charm, repose, light- 
ness and that comely gracious 
ness which a big house seems 
to get through being a home 
as well as a mansion. It is 
no patchwork house, no 
jumble of styles. It is, with 
the exception of one im- 
portant detail, the handiwork 
of a single architect. Strange 
it is, surely, that there should 
be any doubt of the author- 
ship of such a house as this. 
But doubt there is. Some 
attribute it to John of Padua ; 
others, and this is_ the 
commonly accepted theory, 
ascribe it to John Thorpe, 
the architect of Longleat and 
the wonderful Kirby Hall in 
Northamptonshire, which set 
a new fashion for his genera- 
tion. But whoever he was, 
he built a lovely house, and 
built it apparently under a 
lucky star, for no harm from 
storm or fire has come to it 
in its three hundred years 
of lite. The one important 
detail referred to is the screen 
between the wings. What 
one would naturally take for 
the front is not the front, but 
the back. Montacute, in fact, 
has two fronts. One is 
original, the other adven- 
titious, and it is the latter 
which faces us. The beautiful 
porch and stone screen, which 
fills the space between the 
projecting wings, was brought 
to Montacute from the Manor 
house of Clifton Maubank, 
a few miles away, when that 
was demolished in 1786. But 
it belongs to just the same 
period as Montacute, the only 
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difference in stvle being that it is much more elaborate 
with its slender sculptured columns, twisted where they 
rise above the pierced scrollwork and surmounted by 
richly carved heraldic beasts. In the exquisite stone 
shield—set lozenge-shape in a square stone frame—over 
the door are the arms of the Horseys, to whom Clifton 
Maubank belonged. A wonderful old mansion Clifton Mau- 
bank must have been, judging from this charming fragment. 
Passing through the entrance, over the inner door of which 
is inscribed the hospitable legend ‘‘ And yours, my friends,” 
one sees that it is foreign to the house, for a narrow white- 
washed corridor is left between the screen and the house 
proper. The corridor may be ugly, but at least it saved the 
house from severe reconstruction. The original front is now the 
garden front on the other side of the house, and in this 
respect Montacute resembles Rufford, Lord Savile’s seat 
in Sherwood, where a new front entrance has been made 
to replace the old in exactly the same way. The old 
front is much simpler than the one brought from Clifton 
Maubank. 

The entrance porch, which is carried up to the full 
height of the building, is plain and rather severe. The 
coat of arms over the unpretending doorway is very small. 
rhe porch itself is approached from a stone-flagged terrace, 
raised six steps above the gravelled courtyard. Plain stone 
pillars, surmounted by lamps, adorn the edge of the terrace 
between the wings. The whole front is generously pierced 
with windows—bayed on either side the door—and in niches 
between the windows of the topmost storey stand figures 
in stone. These are known as the Nine Worthies—three 
Paynims, three Jews and three Christian men—the heroes 
of medizval time. The Paynims are Hector, Alexander and 
Julius Caesar; the Jews are Joshua, David and Judas 
Maccabeeus, and the three Christian men are King Arthur, 
Charlemagne and Godfrey of Bouillon. But all the nine 
seem to be dressed very much alike in the garb of Roman 
soldiers—a wilful defiance of chronology. 

A most graceful balustrade, set off at intervals by pin- 
nacles, runs round the front, while the wings are crowned by 
charming gables outlined in graceful curves of stone, with 
weird little animals watching from every available perch. This 
garden front at Montacute is a poem in stone, and the stone 
is wonderfully mellowed by age and richly stained with lichens. 
[he spacious courtyard is framed in its turn by a stone 
balustrade, adorned with obelisks on the piers, and a little 
temple of stone, midway on either side. These are formed of 
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GROUND PLAN OF MONTACUTE. 

slender columns, supporting a stone roof, from which spring 
three ribs forming a cupola, crowned by an open ball of stone. 
Entrance to the park beyond is given by graceful iron gates, 
flanked at the corners of the court by two gazebos. These 
twin gazebos have not their superiors in the whole country 
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hey are little houses in miniature, with mullioned windows, 
angle pillars, quaint embattlements, graceful chimneys and 
exquisite stone roofs. It is plain to see that the architect 
fell in love with his own ingenious fancy, and lavished of his 
best on these lovely garden parlours or summer-houses, where 
in the summer heats one might lounge with a book or 
elaborate some quaint conceit into a poem. In the centre of 
the court is a pond with a stone edging of fantastic shape, 
and a strip of grass, decked at intervals with trimmed yews, 
borders these side paths. 

Let us enter the house from this side through the 
porch, which bears like its supplanter on the other side, 
a cordial and hospitable motto, 

rhrough this wide opening gate 


Nove comes too early, none returns too late 
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The great oak door gives access at once into the hall, a noble 
apartment which is one of the glories of Montacute. A 
pillared stone screen of two arches, of elegant design, but 
with no music gallery above, forms the lower end. The screen 
was painted years ago—a barbarous deed—but the paint is 
now about to be stripped off and the natural beauty of 
the stone revealed. This has already been done with some 
of the pillared fireplaces at Montacute, and is to be 
extended to the remainder. One generation often finds it 
hard to understand the taste of another, but the painting 
of this beautiful Hamdon stone seems sheer vandalism 
Within, as without, Montacute is a house of stone 
The two staircases are of stone, and beneath the oak 
flooring of the hall—made from timber grown on the 
estate—is the old stone floor which was only covered 
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over a few years ago. All the pillared and architectural 
stonework is excellent, but the sculptor, whoever he was, 
had no notion whatever of the human figure. The two little 
figures on the top of the screen are anatomical monstrosities, 
and the same thing is noticeable in the fireplaces and friezes 
of many of the rooms. The hall is panelled in oak to the 
height of the doors, leaving space enough for a deep frieze, 
on which are hung the portraits of successive owners of 
Montacute, though the place of honour over the fireplace is 
given to a picture representing a wild boar being brought 
down by the pursuing hounds. The fireplace is not 
imposing as others in the house, the only adornment being 
a small heraldic shield, showing the three Tudor roses of 
the family arms. 

One of the curiosities of Montacute is the curious plaster- 
work which takes up the whole side of the hall opposite the 
screen. This is a representation of “ Riding the Skimmity.” 
A wretched man is depicted in the act of being beaten over 
the head by his wife, who is brandishing a shoe. He is 
holding a baby, which he has apparently neglected in order 
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to carouse by the beer barrels, and a friend is pointing in 
derision at the punishment he is undergoing. In another 
part of the work the same man is being carried astride a pole 
to the church, while a number of women mock at 
fortunes. 


his mis 
“ Riding the Skimmity ”’ was a well known village 
custom in the West of England, as if the private bitterness oi 
the hen-pecked husband were not sufficient without public mor 
tification. Rustic opinion evidently felt itself outraged by too 
glaring an example of ‘‘ the monstrous regiment of women.”’ 
It is understood that Montacute has just been taken on 
lease by Lord Curzon of Kedleston with the object 
restoring the interior to its pristine beauty. He may safely 
be trusted to preserve intact every original feature, whether 


ot 


of fabric or surrounding, and to touch nothing that is 
consecrated by beauty and time. But several of the 
anomalies or blemishes which have crept into this beautiful 
fabric in more recent times will now disappear; and 


Montacute will once again leap into the first rank of great 
English country houses, in respect of internal well 
external furniture and decoration. I, 


as as 
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KASHMIR), AND 


HE response of India to her Emperor in his hour of 
need will always remain one of the most splendid 
pages in the history of the European War. The 
names of the Maharajas and Nawabs lending their 
aid read like some great Homeric list. From 

beyond the Himalayan barrier come offers of support from the 
Mehtar of Chitral, and the Government of Nepal; even the 
Dalai Lama has offered Tibetan troops for service, as well 
as his prayers for the success of the British arms. The active 
devotion of all classes to the King-Emperor—the embodiment 
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of their country’s unity—has proved as inspiring to the whole 
Empire as it has been disconcerting to its enemies. 

Among the ruling princes none has been more prominent 
at this crisis than His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 
Besides offering his troops and subscribing large sums of 
money, he took the novel step, for an Indian Prince, of pre- 
siding at a meeting of twenty thousand of his subjects and in 
a stirring speech personally explained to them the causes and 
the justice of the war. His state, the fourth in precedence, 
stands first in point of view of its climate and the beauty of 
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its scenery. 
Bernier, 
visited the valley 
in the train of 
the Emperor 
\urungzeb, well 


who 


named it “ the 
Paradise of the 
Incies.”’ ( lose to 


Srinagar on the 
shores of the ex 
quisite Dal Lake 
some of the finest 
of the old Im 
perial garden 
palaces are found 
Here I should say 
that the palaces 
of the Indian 
rulers may be 
divided into two 
very distinct 
groups, for the 
many-storied 
town dwelling is 
quite unlike the 
country 
varden 
tress 


bagh or 
Che for 
palaces, 
much resembling 
Windsor Castle, with the towns clustering for protection at their 
bases, such as the grand pile of the eighteenth century palace at 
Datia, the equally splendid Orchha palace, the palaces at 
Jodhpur and Bikaner, the great Gibraltar-like rock fortress 
of Gwalior, with its marble-latticed galleries crowning with 
airy grace the grim strength of its beetling cliffs and walls 
were all primarily built for defence. But for comfort and 
pleasure the Indian climate as a rule demands another style 
In times of peace the royal baghs outside the city walls are 
much to be pre ferred 

With the exception, however, of the Spanish Moslem 
garden, the Indian bagh has no European equivalent, unless 
it be the ‘villa’’ in the Italian sense of the 
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word, that is, in- 
cluding the house 
and garden as a 
single whole. And 
partly for this 
reason and partly 
because the In- 
dian garden is 
essentially t he 
women’s pro- 
vince, and there- 
fore difficult of 
access, this stvle 
of combined 
building and gar- 
den is now little 
known. “To 
make a_ garden 
three things are 
required—roses to 
perfume it, bul- 
buls to sing vou 


songs, and the 
sight and sound 


of running 
water.” This is 
the Turki motto. 
A skilful 
of site goes with- 
out saying. 

A natural spring or stream, a hillside terraced down to 
meet a river or a lake, mountain crags for a rugged purple 
background, and a distant snow-capped range cutting the 
far horizon with faint glittering peaks—such is the Oriental 
garden planner’s dream. The Nishat Bagh, a famous 
summer palace of the Mughal Emperors, now the property 
of the Maharaja of Kashmir, with its waterfalls and fountains, 
and its outlook over lake and valley to the snows of the Pir 
Panjal, fulfils every detail of this beautiful ideal. 

he garden is so boldly planned, its symmetry and 
formalism are on such a scale, that it becomes part of the 
landscape. The wild crags and lotus-covered lake are brought 
into the scheme, so much so that in old days when the terraces 
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came this feel SKETCH PLAN OF THE SHALIMAR BAGH, KASHMIR. round the lake 


ing for the 
genius of the place which is the outstanding feature of the 
Kashmir gardens 

Following in outline the ancient Buddhist plan, Babar 
introduced and developed the decorative system of irrigation 
Samarkand. The foaming chaddars, or carved 
water-chutes, so striking at the Nishat, are a charming 
reminiscence of the white mountain streams of the builder's 
northern home gut the Nishat Bagh, like all the Kashmir 
gardens, has suffered much at the hands of the various Afghan 
and Sikh governors who have ruled the valley. Except 
for the magnificent avenues of chenars (Oriental planes) 
and the lilac thickets that in April scent the air beneath 
the large pavilion, little of the orginal planting is left. The 
stone-built pergolas, the elaborate sunk parterres, the typical 
rows of alternating cypress trees and fruit trees, have dis- 
appeared rhis last, the favourite motive of the flowering tree 
and cypress or pine, so decorative in its contrast, runs through 
all forms of Oriental art. It represents life and death, 
light and darkness, the symbol and its complement familiar 
to all who study Indo-Aryan thought. Curiously enough, 
the well known stone tracery in the mosque of Sidi Sayyid at 
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to the north 
the triple plan of an Imperial garden-palace can be plainly 
seen. 
rhe present enclosure is 590yds. long by about 207vds. 
broad, divided, as was usual in royal pleasure grounds, 
into three separate parts. The outer, or semi-public, garden 
now curtailed by the modern road—starts with the grand 
canal leading from the lake and terminates at the first large 
pavilion. The black marble throne still stands over the 
waterfall in the centre of the canal, which flows through the 
building to the tank below. From time to time this garden 
was thrown open so that the people might see their Emperor 
enthroned in his Hall of Public Audience. 
The second garden is slightly broader, consisting of two 
shallow terraces, with the Hall of Private Audience in the 


centre. The buildings have been destroyed, but their 
carved stone bases are left, as well as a fine chabutra 


(platform seat). 

The third and last enclosure forms the zenana garden. 
And here the effect culminates in the beautiful black marble 
pavilion added by Shah Jahan, which stands in a tank guarded 
by waterfalls and fountains, the green glitter of the water 
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shining in its smooth, polished stone, the deep, rich tone 
of which is repeated in the old cypress trees. 

Each of the Kashmir baghs has its own special charm. But 
the details and further developments of the style can be better 
studied in the plains at Pinjor or Deeg. The last, which 
Fergusson considered the most delightful Indian palace he had 
seen, with a garden “ beautiful in spite of its formality,” as 
the taste of his day had it, is a country house of the Maharaja 
of Bharatpur. The present Prince isstillaminor. But Deeg is 
notably well kept up, for the Regent, the Maharani Maji Sahiba, 
takes the greatest interest in the art of her country, particu- 
larly in architecture and gardening. In this Her Highness 
resembles that eminent lady the Begum of Bhopal, whose 
great Taj-ul- 
Masajid (Crown 
of Mosques) will 
be, when com- 
pleted, one of the 
finest buildings 
of any date in 
India. 

Commenced 
about 1725 by 
the Jat prince, 
Suraj Mal, the 
palace at Deeg 
has been added 
to from time to 
time. It lies only 
twenty-four miles 
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from Agra, and 
it is said that 


many of its 
builders were the 
direct descend- 
ants of the crafts- 
men employed by 
Shah Jahan on 
the Taj. Here 
the whole system 
of the Indian 
water garden, 
with its separate 
loggias and 
pavilions, its 
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BATHING TANK. 
raised paths, canals and rills, its lotus bud water-jets and 
shallow fountain basins, its platform seats, its pergolas and 
ornamental swings, is complete as originally planned. A 
point to be noticed is the way in which the large trees 
are placed with regard to their decorative effect; the 
cypresses, too, are invariably set close to the edge of the 
masonry, so as to shade the raised paths and leave the 
parterres open to the sun. 

3ut the Hindu gardens of the plains have another aspect. 
They are essentially designed for evening enjoyment. The 
Indian flowering trees are at their best in the hot weather 
and the rains, especially when the cool evening breeze brings 
out their perfume, and until recently, Hindu ladies rarely 


walked in their 
gardens except 
a at night. Against 
; } a dark _ back- 
ground of mango 
and neem 
leaves of which 


trees are one ol 
the first require- 


ments in daily 
worship the 
stone edged par- 
terres are filled 
with white and 
pale yellow 


flowers, showing 
as a soft radiance 
in the starlight, 
or standing out 
in sharp relief 
under the splen- 
dour of the 
Indian moon. 
Elsewhere there 
are squares set 
thick with per- 
fumed. shrubs, 
their fragrant 
branches bending 
over the edges 
of the white 
stone paths, and 
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832 COUNTRY 
round the 
smooth grass 
plots stand 
hedges of gar- 


denias and jas- 
mine. The white 
moon-opening 


lotus (Nymphza 
lotus the 
scented cactus 
(Cereus grandi- 


flora), the con- 
volvulus called 
soma-vel (Calo- 
nyction specio- 
sum), white 
poppies, tube- 
rose, datura, 


petunia, stepha- 
notis and mag- 
nolias are other 
Tavoewuzite 


flowers. 
One _ objec- 
tion to Indian 


gardening 1s 
sometimes 
raised by those 
who otherwise greatly admire the old baghs. The style of 
planting—for all its formality and design—is said to be 
‘ untidy,” referring, no doubt, to the characteristic thickets 
of fruit trees and flowering shrubs, the orange and pomegranate 
groves, the plots of chambeli and champak. It is true that 
in British India the chance of seeing an Indian garden kept 
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up in the style in 
which it was 
laid out is rare 
But I think this 
stricture is 
rather due to 
an artistic muis- 
conception 
Those who make 
it do not realis: 
the amount of 
liberty which 
the severely 
formal outlines 
of the irrigated 
garden _— permit 
Straight lines, as 
Ruskin pointed 
out, when partly 
clothed form the 
best foil to th 
luxuriant curves 
of foliage and 
flowers. 
The 
palms 
branching fruit 
trees, the driift- 
ing mist of the numerous little fountains, the rosé 
sprays trailing in the stream, break with their happy 
accidental grace the lines of the great avenues and water- 
ways, the grand simplicity of which lends to these Eastern 
gardens their haunting rhythmic beauty, their restful and 
mysterious charm. CONSTANCE M. VILLIERS-STUART. 
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THE TALLEST DOG. 


By A. CRoxTON SMITH. 


ROBABLY it would not be easy to decide with absolute 
precision which really is the tallest dog in the Kingdom, 
taking 


two 


because, in measurements, it 1S 


alike. 


fairly say that as a 


practically 
Roughly 
breed the 


impossible to get animals to stand 


speaking, however, one may 
5S ° 





T. Fall MR. RYAN AND THE PUPPIES 


PRESENTED 


Irish wolfhound has no compeer for height ; while as to individ- 


uals, it would be fairly safe to pick out Felixstowe Regan, 
W. Everitt of Felixstowe, and Owen Roe, 
Ryan of Sherbrook 


of which, perhaps, the former has a slight advantage, trifling 


belonging to Mr. I. 


the property of Mr. T. Lodge, Buxton, 
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though it may be. Regan is said to stand 37in. at the shoulder, 


the merest fraction more than the other. From Owen Roe’s 
picture, which appears this week, we may say that he has 
none of the faults 
proportions being admirable and his hocks well bent and let 
down. He has none of that might 


usually associated with great size, his 


stiltiness behind which 


add materially to his size while diminishing his merit. 





DARK ROSALEEN. 





T. Fall. 


OWEN ROE. 


It should be said that Mr. besides 
nected important 
Buxton district, is also 


Industry of 


Ryan, being con- 
commercial 
Chairman of the 
Britain. 
of affairs, he is able to appreciate the fact 


with undertakings in the 


Lime and Lime- 


stone Great Therefore, being a man 


overlooked by 
many, that if one is to succeed in a hobby he must be content 
with nothing less than the best, and that the ‘best is always 
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worth money. In a quiet and unostentatious wav he had been 
interested in this noble breed for many years, ac quiring informa- 
tion which has made him no mean authority upon the breeding 
of the Irish wolfdog and its romantic history: but last vear 
marked an epoch by the acquisition from Mr. Everitt of Owen 
Roe and Dark 


Although in Great Britain these dogs are not among the most 


Rosaleen for the substantial sum of /250. 
popular of the larger 
kinds, they command 
prices which may well 
make other breeders 
envious, Owing, I sup- 
pose, to the 


constant demand from 


fairly 


foreign sources, where 
the dog is appre- 
ciated for his high 
courage, his power 
of killing big game 
and destroying such 
vermin as wolves, and 
his capacity for guard- 
ing the home in soli- 
tary places. A woman 
may safely be left in 
such charge while her 
husband is away. 

Mr. IKvyan, like 
most busy men, finds 
time for a hobby. This 
is his recreation, and 
consequently some fine 
specimens may be 
found in his kennels, 
where are also pointers 
and setters, and in his 


pretty house are some 


of the charmingly 
graceful Italian grey 
hounds, which afford 


a striking contrast to 
the others. Owen Roe, 
the king of the kennel, 
was out of sorts when 
he had to pose before 
Mr. Fall, and it is to 
be hoped that he is 
all right again by now. 
The measurements of 
his body are interest- 
ing: Height, 36{in. ; 
girth round the chest, 
39in. ; and length from 
the tip of his tail to the 
end of his nose, 89in. 
Mr. Kyan’s views on 
proportion are precise 
and informative. In 
speaking to me of 
symmetry he drew a 
diagram representing a 
periect square, cover- 
ing the upright figure 
of the hound. His 
height, say 36in., 
should also be the 
length of his back from 
the shoulder to the top 
of the hip bone, and 
the chest girth should 
not be less than 3ft. 
In this way we get a 
well balanced animal, 
Copyright each part duly _pro- 
portioned to the other. 

Dark Rosaleen is a fine bitch, dark brindle in colour, and 
most powerful in stature and outline. The grey brindle, Michael 
O’Brien, is litter brother to the handsome Ch. Felixstowe Gelert, 
whose praises I have often sung. Michael is a magnificent hound, 
the pet of the kennel, who enjoys more than local celebrity 
from the part he played in the Buxton Pageant last year, forming 
** Erin ’ 


a part of the tableau much commented upon at the 








time. Michael O’Brien was on 
the dais with the Bards and 
Chiefs, and walking in the pro- 
cession were the others alread, 
mentioned The sight recalled 
to mind lines from Father 
Hogan’s important monograph 
telling how highly the ancient 
Irish rulers prized their dogs 
It is on record, he says, that 
in the first century of our era 
the King of Connaught and th« 
King of Ulster each offered the 
King of Leinster 6,000 cows 
a chariot and horses for a 
famous wolfdog, deciding the 
issue by arbitrament of arms 
How like it sounds to the 
grandiose munificence of Gar 
gantua and his father Gran 
Lousic! 

Did the Gargantuan 
legend ever extend to Ireland, | 
wonder Holinshed, you may 
remember, has an anecdote 
about a shrewd bickering be- 
tween Picts and Scots over a 
deerhound stolen by the former. 
The larceny so enraged the 
Scottish nobles that they fell 
upon the Picts, so that of the 
Scots there died threescore 
gentlemen, besides a_ great 
number of the commons, not 
one of them understanding what 
the matter meant. Of the Picts 
there were about a_ hundred 
slain. Father Hogan, I suppose, 
would claim that all this ado 
was over a dog of Irish wolf- 
hound descent. In one passage 
he says: ‘‘ Taking for granted 
that the Irish wolfdogs and 
Scotch deerhounds were th« 
largest,most notable, and among 
the most ancient dogs of then 
respective countries, I say, 
whereas it is certain (1) that 
the Irish conquered Scotland 
centuries ago, and (2) that they 
took their wolf, boar and deer- 
hunting greyhounds with them, 
it follows that the Scotch 
deerhounds are descended 
from these Irish dogs 
As the wolf-hunting greyhound 
of the seventeenth century 
was descended from the dogs 
that remained in Ireland, so the 
deerhound was descended from 
the old Irish dogs that were 
exported Hence we find that 
the Highland deerhounds were 
called Irish greyhounds, as the 
Highlanders are called Irish 
(Gaels) and their language Irish 
(Gaelic).”’ Needless to Say 
that upon such a_ contro- 
versial matter opinions are at 
variance. 

Forsaking the romanti 
periods, however, and the 
region of speculation, let us 
return once more to moacri 
days, which, in their way, are 
furnishing us with examples of 
mighty deeds before which all 
others in the history of the 
world pale into insignificance 
In the Homeric conflict now 
proceeding the warrior sons of 


warm-hearted Ireland are 
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playing a noble part. Mention of the Irish Brigade brings back 
many memories. 

From Dunkirk to Belgrade 

Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the Ir sh Brigade 
Strange coincidence that the battles for national freedom and 


civilisation in Europe are being fought again on the very same 





MICHAEL O'BRIEN. 


fields ‘‘ from Dunkirk to Belgrade.’ In the several 
troops making up the Irish Divisions the old-time 


Brigade ”’ 


units of 
term ‘‘ Irish 
is used to designate 
the bodies of soldiery enlisted 
into the Imperial service in the 
that Lord 
IXitchener has called into being. 
A few years ago the 
Wolfhound Club 


wolfdog as mascot to. the 


great new armies 


Irish 
presented a 
Irish 


Guards, and now Mr 


Ryan, with great generosity, 


three to Mr. 
Redmond as 


has. sent John 
mascots for the 
three Irish Brigades. Here you 
have them in the photograph, 
containing Mr. Ryan as well 


Zoe, 


right. 


Grania and 
from left to 
The gift means much, for it is 


Benburb, 


reading 


plain to tell that Mr. Ryan 
has given worthy representa- 
tives of a splendid race—they 
are no cast-offs, but sound, 
typical hounds of real merit, 
with Owen Roe as sire and 
Dark Rosaleen as dam. The 


dark brindle Benburb goes to 
Colonel Curzon for.the 6th Royal 
Irish Regiment, Fermoy; the 
brindle Zoé to 


Desmond 


grey Colonel 


Hartley, 7th Irish 
Rifles, Buttevant, County Cork ; 
and the fawn Grania to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hughes, 7th T. 2 
Inniskilling 
Tipperary. 


Royal Fusiliers, 


They have fallen into valiant keeping, men of the 
fighting breed for whom fighting dogs are suitable. 

In selecting his brood bitches Mr. Ryan goes for those with 
heavy loins, low placed hocks and small ears. In the sire, 


broad chest, length of neck, and long, straight skull are deciding 
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points. The wealth of hard coats on these dogs is a distinguishing 


feature The owner’s theory of continuous grooming, car 


of the puppies from the time they are weaned, and the kindly 
training of the younglings so as to keep them happy and activ 


from the beginning, is one that appears to work out well in 


practice Phe 


biscuits, with 
beef, 


other times raw \ litth 


feeding is mainly on good sounc 


occasional meals of sometimes 


cooked and 
milk with the food and absolutely regular 
briefly, the rule of 


times of feeding is 


the establishment Plenty of room in 


a run outside is provided for exercist 


with shelters from sun and _ rain n 


lagged floors where rest may be obtained 
when they are tired Clean straw n 
raised benches inside, plenty of ventila 


tion, as far as is consistent with warmth 


and freedom from draughts ; free 
exercise cn hard roads at fixed times 
and gallops on the moorland, also at 


fixed hours, seem to be all that is neces- 
sary to keep the growing dogs in health 
and spirits. Mr. Ryan is a stickler for 
method in the kennel, and is a believe: 
in Aspirin for distemper, with a leaning 
inoculation as a 


towayds preventive 


Otherwise, ‘“‘the less medicine the 


better ’’ is his motto; but at the same 


time simple and well understood remedies 
are handy in case of need 

rhe scheme of the buildings, erected 
by an experienced firm to special designs 
is worth explanation. The whole site is 
upon rocky ground, upon which 2ft. of 


broken limestone is laid Upon this 


foundation is a slab of cement concret« 


Sin. thick, which is inclined towards 


channels designed to carry off the 


flushing water to drains outside No 


drain connections ar permitted in the 


site itself On the concrete slab is the 


structure, which comprises cookhouse, storehouse, kennel- 


man’s room, and a large recom for feeding or grooming, on 





ZOEK. Copvricht 
the east and north side. Looking south are the spacious 
runs, fenced with 7ft high railing, with gates givin: 


ingress from the outside One half is covered as_ pro- 


tection from rain or sun. The covered portions have timber 


iagging on the floors. In the sleeping compartments are benches 
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also made of lagging, and so arranged that every part can be 


removed for flushing out with the hose pipe. There is, further, 


a hospital or ward for sick dogs. The whole building is ventilated 
into a louvre lantern top running the full length, and adequate 


attention has been paid to the lighting. The cookhouse is so 
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arranged that the kennels can be heated with hot water from the 
jacketed pans. For roofing, Italia iron has been utilised, laid 
in felt on matchboarding. Around the kennels are limestone 
gravel paths, beyond which is rustic fencing, and planted shrubs 
so laid out as to make a very pleasing effect. 





DENIZENS oF EAST 


By CAPTAIN F. 
RITISH 
East " 
Africa 


is well known 
nowadays to 
most people, 
and it 
its notoriety 
to a large ex 
tent to the 
abundance, 
beauty and 
variety of its 
fauna, par- 
ticularly 
those classed 
as big game. 
The accom- 
panying pho- 
tographs 
represent 
some of the 
animals 
found in 
British East 
Africa north 
of the equa- 
tor The 
country in 
which they 
were taken is 
dry, arid 
desert-like 
country, and 
sparsely fed with rivers. In fact, there is only one river, the 
Guaso Nyiro, between the great Mountain Kenia and _far- 
away Abyssinia in the north and between the Indian Ocean 
and Lake Rudolph in the west. 

It is an interesting river, dropping steeply in its big 
bend between Laikipia and the caravan track running from 


owes 


ON THE PLAINS BY THE GUASO 


RUSSELL 





AFRICAN DESERTS 


RoBERTs. 


Meru to 
Marsabit. On 
emerging 
from the 
deep defile 
which marks 
its greatest 
drop, it 
meanders 
gently along 
through 
game peopled 
plains, and 
finally, after 
a few bursts 
of speed 
when it runs 
its turbulent 
c urse 
through 
narrow, 
rocky defiles, 
it loses itself 
in the Lorian 
Swamp, and 
never gets to 
the coast at 
all. Among 

he com- 
monest and 
most beauti- 
ful antelopes 
in this part 
are Grant’s 
gazelle (G. notata). These are distinguished from the 
typical Grant by the narrower set of the horns and in the slight 
colour differences. They frequent the open plains and make 
no attempt to shade themselves during the heat of the day. 
They wander about in herds of from half a dozen to forty 
or fifty, and occasionally several herds collect together and 
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NYIRO RIVER: GRANT'S GAZELLE. 


or 
®- 





F. Russell Roberts THE RETICULATED OR 


NORTHERN GIRAFFE. 


Copyright. 
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make a much larger gathering. The brilliant white rumps Another illustration shows the reticulated or northern 
show them up very clearly on the plain ; in fact, they appear giraffe. It is an old bull taken with the sun behind. The 
to scorn the concealment on which most other animals _ brilliant netting pattern blends so well with the background 
depend for their safety. The old bucks often go about that it is quite difficult to distinguish. Their colour is 


alone or two or three together, particularly at midday. brilliant chestnut, with white netting. The common East 
The females have smaller horns than the male, and the bands African giraffe is rather different, having splashes of black 
of black on their sides are more strongly marked. They are on a fawn ground. In the old males the ground colour is 
tame, as antelopes go, and as a rule are easily brought to bag. warmer, approximating to chestnut. 





A ZEBRA PARADE. 





GRANT’S GAZELLE—FRIENDLY BUCKS. 





F. Russell Roberts. SCENTING DANGER. Copyright 
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PROPER 


I, Russell Robert SUBJECTS FOR THE 

These great animals at first sight seem ungainly, but the 
more one observes them the more one is converted to the 
view that their movements are full of grace. In this part 
they are frequently seen in the open, as the thorn bush 
on which they feed is not specially abundant, nor is it high 
enough to them. They vary between extreme 
shyness and curiosity. One day you see a herd a mile away 
running from vou as if the devil was after them. The next, 
they stand in your path, having a good look to see all the 
fun. They are frequently accompanied by tick birds, who 
give notice of the approach of man if by chance their host 
should not have already discovered his presence. This 
is a rare occurrence, as a giraffe has marvellous eyesight, 
and rarely fails to see anything that is going on. 


( onceal 


Zebras in East Africa are of two sorts only, though 
naturalists frequently give names to varieties of them. 
The illustration on page 838 is of Grevy zebras. These 


are the inhabitants of the northern parts of British East 
Africa extending up into Abyssinia. They differ from the 
common zebras in several ways. They are much bigger. 
Their stripes are narrow and numerous. Their ears and 
heads are enormous, and give them a top-heavy look. As 
can be seen in the illustration, they have a way of forming 
up in a line to have a good look at an iitruder. Their 
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curlosity overcomes their discretion, and they fall 
victim to the rifle for that reason. Their cry is 
inspiring sound, which, heard at night, sounds like a ramping 
lion suffering from adenoids. A peculiarity of this district 
is that it is the meeting ground of the two kinds of zebra. 
Only here are they often seen together, but never behaving 
quite as if they belonged to each other. I have never heard 
of a hybrid. The stripes of the common zebra are broad, and 
show up strongly in the sun ; those of the Grevy disappear at 
a very short distance, and the animal looks donkey-coloured 

The common or Grant’s zebra (called Burchell’s zebra 


further south, where the bands round the legs are less 
accentuated) goes about ordinarily in herds of varying size, 


twenty being the most usual number; but during their 
migration they collect in thousands. They form the most 
ordinary fare of the lion, but often manage to escape, 
as is testified by the numerous specimens one comes across 
deeply scarred by the lion’s claws, yet surviving. Their 
neigh is like the bark of a small dog, and they give vent to 
it at night, particularly when being hunted by lions. On 
these occasions they seem to recognise man as their pro- 
tector, as they will often come close to a camp, and used 
formerly to come into the centre of Nairobi every night 
whenever there were lions around. 





THE FLEMISH SYSTEM OF POULTRY 
REARING : 


SCIENTIFICALLY 


By 


HE three brooder-houses which are necessary to make 
an establishment for the rearing of table-birds run 
continuously are increased in size according to 
the age of the birds. When the chicks are a month 
old they are transferred to brooder-house No. 2, 

there they find more room and larger rearers. These are kept 
cold for the night, since the birds at this age generate enough 
heat when kept in large numbers together. The rearers are 
heated in the daytime, in case some of the birds may still 
require warmth, but after two weeks they do not need any 
more artificial heat. The recreation room is not heated so 
highly as the first one. 

The birds remain in No. 2 brooder-house for thirty days, 
that is, until they go to brooder-house No. 3; this last one 
is’still heated, but in a less degree. In this house the birds 


do not have a rearer to sleep in, but roost on a slatted wooden 
board through which the dirt passes, and no more litter is 
Every morning these boards are scraped, 


given to them 


BELLE ORPIGNE (FORMERLY 


IMPROVED.-—V. 


MapAME B. ALBERT JASPER). 


pulled up against the wall, and the droppings collected. The 
manure of so many fowls is worth keeping ; it realises at the 
end of the year a considerable amount of money. The 


sleeping quarters are now enlarged, for all the floor space has 
become free by doing away with the rearers, and this gives 
extra room in which to run and play. In fact our birds 
are kept on the intensive system during the severe months of 
winter, and on the semi-intensive system afterwards. 
Whenever the weather permits they are allowed to go 
into outer runs. We cannot permit them to go out when it 
rains, snows or freezes, which is generally the case in winter, 
but at the end of February or at the beginning of March they 
go out daily. The outer runs are only occupied three or four 
months in the year. In my establishment there are two outer 
runs for each lot of birds. One is occupied for a month 
while the other one is vacant, and though I do not personally 
believe in the poisoning of ground, caused by healthy birds 
living on it, disinfecting precautions are applied to the ground, 
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as a preventive measure, with a view to purifying the soil. 
Being used to sleep and to be fed in the cold and clean sleeping 
apartment the birds are accustomed to stand the cold, to which 
they are not at all sensitive. 

It is generally considered in poultry culture that winter 
chickens do not develop as quickly as in the spring. I 
could not detect the slightest difference with my method. 
The brooder-houses in my establishment are fitted with 
electric light. If birds reared for table had to go through 
the long winter nights without eating, they would naturally 
not develop and mature as quickly and easily as in the 
spring, when nature gives them long days and short nights. 
When dusk falls, birds go to sleep; tiny chicks having tiny 
stomachs need to be fed often; were they left till 7 a.m. with- 
out food, they would not develop so consistently. For this 
reason I had to lengthen the day with the help of electricity, 
and I found it paid to do so. Even birds of six or seven 
weeks old would not attain full table growth rapidly had they 
to fast for such a long period. In the afternoon, at 5.30, 
the dark houses are lighted. The birds think it is daytime 
again and come out of their rearers to find their meal ready. 
They eat, drink, etc., and three-quarters of an hour after 
the light is turned off in the recreation room in which they 
are usually busy scratching after their meal. Suddenly they 
find themselves in the dark, but fortunately for their distress, 
the sleeping compartment in its turn is lighted up, and through 
the openings, which are provided in the communicating walls 
for their exit, they see the light. What a relief! They rush 
through the openings and find themselves again in their sleep- 
ing compartment ; but no joy being everlasting, the lights 
are gently lowered. How quickly night comes! it is quite 
time to go to bed again. The little birds and the middle-sized 
ones return to their rearers, the bigger ones take their place 
again on the wooden board, and gradually the light fails, till 
complete darkness reigns. At 8 p.m. the same process 
begins for the last meal of the day, and an hour after all lights 
are extinguished, this time till the following day. They have 
already had two extra meals. In the morning, at 5 o’clock, 
the houses are again lighted. A new day has begun. They 
come out to receive their first meal, then they are gradually 
put in the dark again, and they return to sleep, this time till 
daylight, which comes about 7.30 a.m. At the time the birds 
come out of their rearers for their second meal they find their 
recreation room sweet and fresh, the windows having been 
wide open all night long. The heating apparatus has been 
attended to, for this is the first work of the day. The windows 
have been closed for a while to permit the room to regain its 
regular heat, then opened again for the whole day. 

From the store and machinery rooms the electricity 
can be switched on to light the brooder-houses for the first 
and two last meals of the chickens, without having to go 
there expressly, and from my private house I can also direct 
all the lights. Plenty of light being necessary for health, 
and being the greatest enemy of microbes, the front of the 
houses and part of the roof are made of glass. The light is 
increased by the whitewashed walls, so that the brooder- 
houses are as light as the open. At first the birds were 
very happy in them, but later in the season the sun began to 
shine ; then I experienced some of the difficulties that people 
keeping birds in greenhouses had to go through, without 
being able to detect the reason of this check. Birds appearing 
perfectly healthy died suddenly, until at last I realised that 
the sun was the cause of the trouble, and remembered not 
only that too much strong light was an excitant of the 
organism, but also that the sun passing through glass has 
an increased burning effect—paper can be burnt if placed 
behind a piece of glass exposed to the rays of the sun. The 
chickens were simply dying from congestion of the brain. 
I had to diminish the light of the house, and thought to do 
so by means of curtains, but they are not only a harbourage 
for dirt and smell, but soon look shabby, so I use them only 
when I cannot manage otherwise. After different experi- 
ments I found the right way to eradicate the trouble. I 
put blue into the whitewash that was used for the walls 
and painted the windows with it. Immediately the houses 
took an appearance of peacefulness and freshness. I knew 
the soothing effect of blue, and that it would intercept the 
exciting rays of the sun. After having applied this measure 
my birds were perfectly happy and healthy. Of course, I 
was aware of the disastrous effect of the sun on young chicks, 
and took great care not to allow them big runs when they 
were newly born, in order not only that they should not have 
too much space in which to exhaust themselves, but that 
they should not get burnt by the sun, of which they are 
very fond. Those deaths occurring in the brooder-houses 
No. 2 and No. 3, in which the middle and bigger birds were 
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kept, immediately aroused my attention. At this age, unless 
through accident, I experienced very few deaths. 

To be successful, an establishment of such importance 
has to be managed with mathematical precision, and every- 
body working in it has to be interested in the success of the 
business. All of the people I employ receive a percentage 
on the business, on the condition that the mortality does 
not exceed a certain amount. The larger the losses in the 
house the smaller the percentage they receive. Consequently 
it is necessary for one man to have the whole responsibility 
and the management of the house under his care. From 
the attendant’s room (store-room in the plans) the whole 
length of the house can be seen through windows provided 
for this purpose. All doors are double-action swing doors, 
which help the attendants greatly. The coal-cellar is just 
behind the attendant’s room ; thus the man has the heating 
apparatus always at hand. The washing and disinfecting 
of troughs, gutters and cloths are done in a big concrete 
trough, which is placed there for that purpose. Nothing 
else, except an iron barrel of petrol, some baskets for the 
carriage of chickens, shelves on the wall, a zinc table for the 
filling of the lamps, different utensils, and sacks of peat 
moss litter necessary for the daily renewal of the litter in 
the rearer, is in this room; no food is anywhere near. The 
man receives from the machinery room, and at the right time, 
only what has to be distributed in troughs. 

As an important feature of control a book is hung on 
the wall, in which all mortality is to be entered. All dead 
birds have to be shown, their left feet cut off, the feet placed 
on the table, counted, then taken away. This prevents the 
man presenting the same bird again on another occasion. The 
deaths of big birds are generally to be attributed to careless- 
ness. Birds are caught in the doors, some have their legs 
broken, because they have been hurt by heavy buckets, 
stepped on, etc. These birds are good for the table, 
but the smaller birds who die through other causes have to 
be burnt immediately. 

The sale of mature birds has to correspond to the 
number entered in the house, mortality being subtracted. 
It is easy to realise that without the strictest control thefts 
can be committed, and I found the above prevention a very 
good one. 

To go into the numerous and very important details 
absolutely necessary in such a business would lead me too 
far. It should always be remembered that thoroughness 
of detail, constant supervision, a sense of organisation and 
the strictest economy are obligatory if large profits are to 
be obtained. 

Nothing being perfect in this world, this business as 
well as many others has its drawbacks. Among the material 
difficulties of such an undertaking there is one which is 
very important, namely, the choice of a rearer. Many foster- 
mothers (rearers) are on the English market, scme of them 
very good ; but not one, as far as I know, is really practical 
and economical for commercial puiposes. They are made 
for too small a number of birds. 

Some establishments in Belgium, England and America 
have tried the system of hot-water pipes running some inches 
above the floor and covered with little coops, around which 
small curtains hang; but this was not and could not be a 
success. Underneath these little rearer boxes the poor little 
chicks have insufficient ventilation and very often too much 
heat ; only the lucky birds who are near the curtains can 
breathe freely ; the others are very often suffocated. With 
this system they are kept in the same house ; they slecp on 
the ground, where they may be subjected to draughts, and 
they breathe the whole day and night the vicious atmosphere 
of the room. They have their little beaks close to the litter, 
in which dirt accumulates every day. There can be no question 
of changing the whole litter of the house, for it would be too 
expensive. (By the way, litter in such an undertaking is 
always a very expensive item.) By this system the heat 
cannot be properly regulated. In short, nothing in it is 
wholesome or practical, and nowadays it has been discarded 
nearly everywhere. 

New American coal-heated rearers are now making their 
appearance in England, which are very much spoken of in 
America. Ihave seen some of them lately. They are on the 
same principle, made to rear some hundreds or thousands of 
chicks, but they have also many drawbacks. In fact, I very 
much doubt if the ideal rearer for an establishment on a big 
scale exists yet, either in my establishment or in any other. 
I possess, as far as I know, one of the best for commercial 
undertakings. Last year I was busy with the construction 
of a big rearer having the practical requirements, 7.¢., economy, 
facility of attention, hygienic principls, no central heating, 
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etc.; but the war broke out, and I am afraid I shall not 
find my house and works again. 

In some establishments in Belgium, birds are kept in 
the rearers as well as in the brooder-houses in a terrific 
temperature. It makes them so unhappy that the poor 
creatures, in order to get relief and permit the heat 
to escape from their bodies, have to raise their feathers. 
They are kept so hot that they are too exhausted to move. 
These birds are hothouse birds. Birds should never be 
overheated in their rearers and houses; it not only makes 
them mopey and unhealthy, but they risk contracting illness 
when exposed to the slightest cold. Chickens coming from 
such stuffy establishments cannot even bear the transfer 
to the fattening pens, where they arrive with colds in the 
head and purple skin. The heat must be calculated to give 
them the same temperature that they would experience 
in the spring. 

In some other establishments I have seen chickens 
sleeping in square closed boxes which I regard as suffocating 
coffins. Whenever a rise in temperature has taken place 
during the night, pails of dead chicks are taken away in 
the morning from these boxes. How the remaining chickens 
manage to escape death is a problem to me. 

In another Belgian establishment the complicated exit 
of the chicks from the rearer is not to be relied on, and is 
so impracticable that a lot of little ones can never find their 
way in again, and exhaust themselves in climbing up the 
long, steep stairs. In spite of these deficiencies the business 
in these establishments still pays, which evidently shows that 
our methods, even if not perfectly applied, have money in them. 

I have heard of many failures which would not have 
arisen if people were careful enough not to throw their money 
into such a business, utterly ignorant of the difficulties of the 
work. Apart from the material difficulties which have to be 
thoroughly mastered, moral assets are necessary: persever- 
ance, will, energy, patience, early rising, hard work; there 
must be no week-ends, no Sundays, no holidays, and, to 
close the enumeration of what I consider the most important 
factor of success, love of the birds, without which every- 
thing would be too much trouble and too hard. A day of 
neglect may be a set back in the health and in the growth of 
the chicks. The incubators, rearers, lamps, as well as the 
distribution of food, and the heating apparatus, have to be 
attended to every day; supervision can never be relaxed ; 
attendants can never be trusted ; there is too big a stake to 
risk through the carelessness of anyone. We know already 
that when two or three thousand birds are in every house 
it means eight to ten thousand in the three brooder-houses, 
which represent a large amount of money. Many people 
imagine that three months’ tuition on a poultry farm is 
enough to enable them to undertake poultry on a paying 
basis, and to master the multifarious details involved in it. 
No greater error can be made. I am not astonished to hear 
that such people have not succeeded; I should indeed be 
much more astonished to hear that they have done so. 

The rearing and keeping of a bird, of a living creature, 
all the year round, in good and continuous remunerative 
condition, is surely as difficult as to make, let us say, a gentle- 
man’s hat, ora pair of boots. For these things an apprentice- 
ship of some years is accepted as necessary; the same 
apprenticeship should not be too long to thoroughly learn 
a business which is so highly profitable in skilful hands. 
I wish I could impress my readers better than by logical 
deductions or by my personal experiences. So long as no 
modern establishment is started in England, so long as English 
people will not see the need for change, I am afraid it will not 
be very easy to induce them to try other methods. Although 
the best friend is the one that is the most sincere, I know 
that truth and criticism are sometimes unpleasant to hear 
or to read, and how difficult it is to change one’s mind. I 
wish I myself had received such advice and criticism when I 
began poultry keeping. How many expensive stupidities 
I should have avoided ; how many more years of experience 
I should have had; but, unfortunately, I did not meet a 
sincere friend who would dare to tell me that I was wrong. 
I had to find it out myself, and I know at what cost. That 
is why I dwell upon possible errors that can be made and have 
to be avoided in starting poultry rearing. 

Might I be permitted to say that no establishment in 
Belgium can bear comparison with mine? As for the Flemish 
peasant, he rears his chickens in winter in the kitchen ; he has 
no place in scientific poultry keeping. The other poultry 
establishments are conducted on the old principles ; the birds 
sleep in the same room, on the same litter, in a continuously 
warm atmosphere, etc. Many of these establishments have 
been constructed little by little and, on that account, cannot 
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be worked scientifically. It was only after having visited 
the older ones and seen myself the necessary improvements 
I should have to make, to save labour, to work more economi- 
cally, to prevent the possibility of contagious illness, to make 
the birds more healthy and the business more profitable, 
that I realised all the requirements of such a business. Then 
I built my establishment and worked it absolutely scien- 
tifically, which permits me to-day to call it, with reason, 
“The rearing of chickens scientifically improved.” I do 
not mean to say that everything in it is perfect, far from it ; 
it is not yet as good as it could be. Experiences have already 
taught me many things that I should, in order to make still 
larger profits, change, add or suppress, were I to start anew. 

In our big rearing establishments the fowls are sold 
by the hundred couples together for cash. The rearing of 
chickens on a big scale can only be done by people of a certain 
class on account of the investment of money necessary. 
The difference in customs between England and Belgium 
forbids our gentlefolk fattening their birds; in their esta- 
blishments it would not be approved of. For this reason 
the clientéle of big establishments consists especially of 
fatteners, who come to buy the birds, put them in fattening 
coops, kill, truss, and send them to their own customers. 
It is not difficult to find a market for the birds. As soon 
as the fatteners know where to find fowls free from 
vermin, they are only too pleased to come and fetch them 
even if they have to travel tor them. Before the installation 
of such rearing undertakings they had and still have, as in 
England, higglers, who go about and collect for them, from 
the peasants, the birds of the special breed ‘‘ Grey Coucou 
de Malines,”’ which is the only breed asked for in the market. 
Naturally the birds collected in this way have vermin and 
sometimes roup or other ailments. Those that are ill are 
generally killed without being placed in fattening coops and 
sold to the happily ignorant buyer. The others are fattened. 
As for ridding the birds of vermin, there is no hope; there- 
fore it is not possible to expect a bird that is eaten up by 
parasites, increasing every day, and from which it cannot 
rid itself, to utilise the food provided for it to the best 
advantage of the fatteners. 

Rest is one of the greatest factors in the development of 
fat. These clever peopie soon realised the profit that clean 
birds would bring them. They became very eager to buy 
where they knew the birds were kept in good condition. As 
we do not undertake delivery, they generally come with their 
own baskets. The chickens to be sold are shown to them, but 
before entering the rooms the buyers have to put on shoes 
belonging to the establishment, because they may come from 
places which are not free from vermin and diseases, and every 
precaution has to be taken against the spreading of these. 
All visitors have to conform to the same rules. The birds 
are picked up, placed in our own baskets, which are carried 
to the threshold, where they are taken away, counted again, and 
placed in the buyers’ baskets. Strange baskets are never per- 
mitted to be carried to the house, as they also may bring 
vermin or illness. 

Few of my birds, I have been told, have to be placed in fat- 
tening coops ; they are generally found in such good condition 
of flesh and fat that hardly any of them have to undergo the 
fattening process. They are killed directly and sold. This 
particular advantage, which brought me so many orders that 
I could not expect to be able to execute them, is attributed to 
my way of keeping and feeding birds. 

In order to work satisfactorily either for the fatteners 
or for the market, a breed, “a unique breed,” has to be 
selected to make good table fowls. It is one of the first things 
that English people will have to realise. So long as they will 
not abandon the thousand extraordinary crosses they 
breed, and so long as they continue to rear birds for table 
in such irrational ways, they will never succeed in producing 
a good quality of table fowl with profit. 

(To be continued on June 26th.) 


IN A WOOD. 


Not sleep is here 
Nor silence; the profound 

And even breathing of the perfect year 
Stirs like a heart-beat from the ground. 


This endless day— 
Oh! has it night for close? Too deep 
Its haunted quiet to betray 
Such dreams to the blind ecstasy of sleep. 
MARGARET SACKVILLE, 
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ARAB HORSEMANSHIP. 


By WILFRID 


ScAWEN BLUNT. 





A CHARGE, 


ORSE history is full of unsolved problems, and 
among them none is much more puzzling than 
that of the dividing line made by the Nile Valley 
between the two sections of the Arabian race, 
east and west of it, in their judgment of the points 

of a horse and in their practical horsemanship. 


Two years ago I treated the first part of this problem 
briefly in Country LIFE, pointing out the extreme difference 
of type prevailing between the Barb of North Africa and the 
Arabian of Arabia proper—a difference all the more striking 
because the two breeds are bred for the same purpose by 
tribes historically of the same origin and under desert 
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conditions climatically and geologically the same ; yet we find 
the two standards of horse type distinct from each other in 
the two and on important points contradictory. 
Both breeds have merits in common of adaptation to desert 
life, of endurance of hunger and especially of thirst, of natural 
speed and staying power on long marches through arid wastes, 
of vivacity, courage and those other qualities we associate 
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are preferred west of it. The tail carried like a flag is a point 
of elegance recognised as essential to the pure type in Syria, 
Mesopotamia and all peninsular Arabia; it is thought to be 
a fault in Tunis and Morocco. In each case it is not merely 
that the horses are dissimilar, but that the standard of type 
is changed. The Nile Valley is the dividing line between 
the two types in public esteem, and each is intolerant of the 
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with the name of thorough breeding. Yet in physical form 


the difference is great between the gazelle-headed Arab 
and the ram-headed Barb, the arched neck of the one 


and the ewe neck of the other, the jaunty quarter of the first 
with tail set high and carried aloft, and the goose rump of 
the second with tail trailed between the hocks. The ram’s 
head is scorned east of the Nile ; it and the drooping quarter 
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other. How has this difference of horse breeding tradition 
and it is clearly a long established prejudice—come about ? 
Analogous to it and exactly co-extensive in the two deseri 
regions east and west of the Nile is the difference maintained 
by the rival horse riders, Arabian and African, in thei 
respective manner and practice of horsemanship. In the 
admirable photographs here given of the Algerian Cavalry 
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now being used against the Germans in France, the North 
African seat on horseback is well portrayed. Here we see 
the heavy, high-cantled saddle, with its broad-ironed stirrups 
in which the warrior is set as in a citadel, much as was the 
fighting seat in medieval Europe, except that the stirrups 
are shorter, enabling the rider to stand upright in them 
when at the charge. We see him armed at the heel not only 
with the sharp stirrup edges, but also with spurs 6in. long. 
We see his horse bitted with the ringed Mameluke bit, a 
savage instrument needing the lightest of light hands, which 
few possess, and used by most African riders, as are the spurs, 
with uncompromising severity. We see the heavy croup- 
clothing, reminding us of that worn by horses at tournaments 
in old days, and, what is peculiar to North Africa, the 
blinkered head-stall adapted to firearms to enable the 
rider to discharge his matchlock (now transformed to a 
rifle) between his horse’s ears without its swerving. We 
see the North African warrior at his powder-play, in which 
his Barb is trained to short, violent rushes and to as violent 
halts, the object of the manceuvre being in its origin to terrify 
and astonish before a sudden turning in retreat, rather than 
to press the attack home to a decision. 

All this is distinctly North African, hardly at all Arabian. 
A traveller may journey from Damascus to the Persian Gulf 
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disputes than of world-wide conquests, of poetry than of 
religion, a poetry of the open air, the noblest natural product 
the world has seen since the Book of Job. Each epoch has 
its horse and each its horsemanship. And herein lies the 
answer to our question. 

When the tribes of Arabia began their conquest of North 
Africa under the first Caliphs, they marched not in the first 
place as emigrants, but as soldiers of a great religious army. 
They left their flocks and herds behind them, as they left 
their wives. The horses they took with them, as these died 
out, had to be renewed from the conquered lands, and thus 
the tradition was broken and they came to adopt standards 
of horse breeding not their own. Whatever the precise 
origin of the Barb, his breed at the time of the invasion was 
already distinct fr m that of Nejd. They were both desert 
horses, but apparently of different wild stocks. The new 
comers had to content themselves with what they found 
in the lands they overran, and with the new horses new 
prejudices came. It was not till the tenth century that the 
real migration of the tribes began, and by that time the change 
had been effected in more than one direction. Thus it is 
easy to imagine how the practice of riding their mares in 
war had been changed for that of riding stallions, an almost 
universal practice among townsmen of the Roman Empire 
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and from Bagdad to Mecca and see nothing of it. He will 
not find the matchlock used on horseback beyond the Nile, 
and only of quite recent years the rifle; it is everywhere 
replaced by the lance in war, in sport by the jerid. Where 
firearms are found it is mostly in the hands of camel riders. 
In Nejd the high-cantled saddle is unknown, or saddle of 
any kind, only a light pad without stirrups, on which the 
Bedouin rider throws himself just as the gaucho of the Pampas 
does on his stirrupless recado, and rides as entirely by balance. 
In Nejd the Bedouin fighter rides a mare, hardly ever a 
stallion, and it is usually without bit or anything at all in 
the mare’s ‘mouth, only a chain halter to guide her with a 
single rope. The Mameluke bit, though known, is very, 
very seldom used, and then only with a quite light hand. 
Stirrups and spurs alike are lacking, and little regard is 
paid to the circus tricks of horsemanship so commonly seen 
in North Africa—the standing up on horseback, the weapons 
tossed in the air, the horse taught to rear and kneel down 
and perform the zikr, where the horse dances to music as 
part of a religious exercise. Blinkers are likewise unknown, 
as firearms are not used. Thus, while in Algeria horsemanship 
is reminiscent of the Mamelukes of Egypt and of the Moors 
of Spain, in Arabia it takes the memory back to a far earlier 
way of desert life, to the dawn of pre-Islamic chivalry, when 
Bedouin romance was more of the chase than of war, of pastoral 
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at the time its provinces were conquered by the Arabs. 
With the riding of the stallion, too, must have come in the 
more violent styles of horsemanship, the use of the dominating 
bit, the pitiless spur and the sharp-edged stirrup. The 
adoption of the ponderous saddlery of the townsmen followed, 
and the heavier armament of the professional fighter. The 
change from a scattered pastoral life to the life of a military 
camp reflected itself in the accoutrements of those who adopted 
it, in new methods of feeding and clothing and tethering, 
not those of primitive Arabia. 

It is interesting, too, to note how, with the immixture 
of African blood in the tribes themselves, a violent character 
has been imparted to their action west of the Nile, exag- 
gerating the savagery of the same tribes in their original 
home east of it. The Bedouin of the Sahara is a harder 
fighter and a more ruthless one than he of Nejd; he is a 
fanatical Moslem, which the other hardly is, and of a fiercer 
fibre, as befits the inheritor of long centuries of warring 
for his faith against Europe. In his horses, too, and in his 
treatment of them there is an element of far more fierceness. 
The Barb of Algeria and Morocco is eminently a combatant, 
and he is trained, too, to take part in the religious pageantry 
of his masters. Warrior and saint is the Moorish ideal 
of a perfect gentleman ; war-horse and rhythmic genuflector, 
of the stallion he bestrides. In Arabia, a primitively godless 
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land, where the religion of the purely desert tribes is still 
“the religion of their camels,’’ and where no Holy War has 
been waged since the Crusades, these pieties of combat and 
of prayer are not in fashion, and the horse has another mission 
and another romance. He is still the wings of a pastoral 
existence, the scout for pasture, the spy in the enemy’s camp, 
but seldom the charger in actual battle. The Kehailan is 
esteemed not for his fierceness but for his docility, for his 
patience under privation, for his domestic qualtiies in the 
tent where he lives with the children, tor his endurance and 
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staying power, and for his speed when needed as scout and 
messenger, also for his beauty as noblest of created things. 
He is not the rough and tumble war-horse figured in these 
photographs, but an ideal of shape and beauty, found, ever 
in diminishing numbers, in his ancient Arabian home, and 
still in request with our Colonial breeders for the regenera- 
tion of their equine stock in waterless and barren lands, 
a function which these Algerian Barbs, whatever their 
individual merits, are not true shaped enough to be able 
worthily to fill. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


Emma Darwin: A Century of Family Letters, 1792-1896. Edited 
by her daughter, Henrietta Litchfield. Two vols., illustrated. (Murray. 


F these letters had been unconnected with any remark- 
able set, they would still have turnished very agreeable 
reading. They illustrate chiefly through the eyes of 
women—highly educated, clever and intelligent, with- 
out being exactly literary—the gradual changes of a 

momentous century. Although the letters were obviously 
not originally meant for publication, but are strictly domestic 
in character, concerned mainly with the family events of a 
wide circle, courtships, marriages, births, deaths, occupa- 
tions and amusements, they give a natural, informal and 
unaffected story. They are in effect the raw material out 
of which the Novel of Manners is made. But it adds to their 
value that the families themselves are typical and important. 
For the sake of clearness Mrs. Litchfield has prefixed to her 
book tables of dramatis persone and three pedigrees. The 
latter are brief, being obviously intended only to show how 
the Allens, Wedgwoods and Daiwins became intertwined. 
With a little expansion they would have had considerable 
eugenic value. 

The Allens had their home at Cresselly in Pembrokeshire, 
and Emma Wedgwood, who afterwards became the wife of 
Charles Darwin, was the daughter of Elizabeth, eldest of 
John Bartlett Allen’s eleven daughters, who in 1792 married 
Josiah Wedgwood, son of the famous potter who founded 
the town of Etruria in Staffordshire. Susanna, daughter of 
the latter, married Dr. Robert Waring Darwin of Shrewsburv, 
and became the mother of Charles Darwin. It will help the 
reader to realise what time the correspondence begins if 
we mention that in one of the early letters, dated 1798, it 
is stated, ‘‘ There is to be a grand ball at Guildford on account 
of Nelson’s victory, and we are all going.” The allusion is 
to the Battle of the Nile, fought on August Ist of the same 
year. A still more interesting reference to the war occurs 
in a letter dated 1800, in which Josiah Wedgwood informs 
his wife, “‘ I have just sent up my income return and I have 
given in £874, a tenth of my last year’s income. I cannot 
say but it grudges me to pay such a sum to be squandered.” 
A still more poignant interest attaches to the press-gang 
scenes described as part of the rural life of a period of war. 
The touch of intimacy brings it all home; “ poor Job 
Harding ’’ assumes at once a concrete place in the imagina- 
tion, and the scene is vividly realised. 

The night before last they knocked at the door and told the Hardings 
to get up, as the Press-gang were at Hinton and were coming to take them. 
Job got up and went downstairs, but they had broke open the door and seized 
him and carried him off, without giving him time to tie his garters or to put 
on his coat. The other brother Jem was very ill from a chill, but the 
Lieut. went up and satisficd himself as to the truth of it, and he had 
humanity enough to leave him behind, though he said they should come for 
him very soon. They then went to George Collin’s, but he would not open 
the door or answer when the y called, but prepared to stand on the defensive, 
for which purpose he broke the child’s crib to have the stick as a weapon 
of defence. The crew hearing the crash, thought he had broke through to 
the next house and made his escape. 


These events, however, are out of the normal. In point of 
fact there is very little reference to war topics in these family 
letters. No anxious fear of a French invasion is expressed, 
and the False Alarm does not come in for an allusion. 
Early in last century many distinguished people were 
to be met in English society, and familiar names oiten crop 
up. Mme. de Staél was in England before Waterloo 
for the purpose, as she said, of giving her children a religious 
education, and her eloquent harangues on the iniquiiies of 
Napoleon or the virtues of Bernadotte were noticed by 


the ladies from the country with eyes that were probably 
a little mirthful : 


‘I think Mme, de 
in others,” 


Stcél is not only witty herself but the cause of w 
Josiah Wedgwood, * for T hav 
pleasantest letters imaginabl 


wrote Mrs just seen two of tl 


from vou ard Fanny about het I hav 


heard that Lady Davy said that before she knew la de Stzél she was only 
an ordinary woman, and to her she owed all her cle vation Far be it fron 


me to insinuate, Ladies, that you are only 


ordinary women, but eccrtaint 


the accounts you have given of her are in your very best stile, and hav 


amused and interested us very much.” 

Her good things are not missed. Emma Allen relates 
how she said she could never write another novel of love 
because she could never feel the passion of love, and she 
repented deeply of what she had said about divorce in * Del- 
phine.”” Byron was then in the heyday of his glory ; his poems 
were read by the cognoscenti with wonder and admiration 
all ready prepared, kept in stock, so to speak. The various 
writers of these letters took each a line of her own. A letter 
of Jessie Allen’s from Dulwich, were it not so long, we would 
fain quote in full. It contains a funny description of Mme. 
de Staél ‘‘ pursuing Lord Byron who was continually escaping 
from her’’ and a really pretty passage of arms between the 
two. He had replied a little rudely to one of her sentimental 
reflections. 

* One is sufficiently fatigued with one’s friends during life, I should find 
‘Ah! my Lord, you are happy 
vou have felt the happiness d’ é're entouré, moi je crains d’ étre abandone 


it hard to be bored with them in death also.” 


Of Wordsworth another member of the family said : 


My present notion is (how surprised he would be to hear that any human 

being could have such a notion) that he has not understanding enough to bx 
a very fine poet. 
It was to be expected that in a circle like this very little 
sympathy was felt with the outbreak of Irvingism, and in one 
of the letters from Fanny Allen there is a matter-of-fact, vet 
piercing description of an Irvingite service that must have 
been read with joy when it was received. 

But one temptation is to lose sight of the central figures 
in studying the side-lights. Emma Darwin emerges from 
these letters a fine womanly figure, her childhood and youth 
high spirited, gay and full of promise, her wifehood grave, 


noble and tender, her end on the borders of ninety, 
such a passing as the best might desire. Charles 
Darwin, seen in the colours and surroundings of home, 


gains in charm. We all know how Carlyle was surprised 
into admiration of his personality, and Darwin on his part 
very early formed the conviction that Carlyle’s conversation 
“is the best worth listening to of any man I know.” It is 
tempting to dwell on the philosopher in the human aspect 
of husband and father, but we must forbear, although it 
is impossible to resist quoting one of his early half jest, 
half earnest ruminations on marriage : 


Among the advantages are: “ Children (if it) please God)—constant 
charms of music & female chit-chat.” 
‘ Terrible loss of time, if many children forced 
But he continues, ** What 
Who 


And his conclusion 


companion (& friend in old age) 
Among the disadvantages : 
to gain one’s bread; fighting about no socicty.” 
is the use of working without sympathy from near and dear friends ? 
are near and dear friends to the old, except relatives ?" 
is: ** My God, it is intolerable to think of spending one’s whole life like a 
neuter bee, working, working, and nothing after all No, no, won't do 
Imagine living all one’s days solitarily in smoky, dirty London house.—Only 
picture to yourself a nice soft wife on a sofa, with good fire and books and 
music perhaps—compare this vision with the dingy reality of Gt. Marlboro’ 
St. O.E.D 
Marry, marry, marry.” 


A feature of the book that will appeal to our readers 
is the description of one or two houses that have the dearest 
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association for the Darwin famiiy. Maer is the best loved 
and most romantic. A masterly description of it is given 
in Darwin's “ Autobiography ” 


In the summer the whole family used often to sit on the steps of the old 
portic with the flower-garden in front, and with the steep wooded bank 
pposite the house reflected in the lake, with here and there a fish rising 


r a water bird paddling about Nothing has lcft a more vivid picture on 


mv mind than these evenings at Mact 


Down House has still more intimate memories for the 
Darwins. It was the centre of a family circle which grows and 
assumes ever more definite shape as one unconscicus touch 
is added to another in this remarkable series of letters. The 
book is one to “read in” and not to rush through at express 
speed. Great historians show the progress of a_ nation 
in a series of generalities ; here a continuous picture keeps 
flushing and fading before our eyes. What stands out bold 
to one generation or to one pe riod of a generation grows faint 
as time passes and gradually yields place to another. Mean- 
while the little domestic events that are so important at 
the moment occur and float away into the past, and so in 
the annals of a family is epitomised the life of a nation. 


In a Desert Land, by Valentina Hawtrey Constable.) 

THERE is an essential sameness about English villages that suggests 
ome common germ and influence At first glance one is inclined to think 
that the secret lies in the churches round which they cluster, but there 5 
something of it too in the dark barn and the sagging roof-trees of the farms 
and th old elms It is the secret of the generations that are gone S« me 
few of us, by the help of family records, can trace back the evolution of our 
birthplace a little way, but a century or so is but a page of that long record, 
unbroken since the Norman Conquest. In this book Miss Hawtrey has done 
a rather remarkable thing. She, too, feeling the influence of that past life 
of rural England, has depicted it for us from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century to the present day. If she had gone back to the Conquest itself 
we should not have quarrelled with her, so engrossing is the picture she 
draws of the mediwval Englishman, his work, his house, his women-folk and 
his children; but she starts with what might easily have been the first re- 
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corded event in a family history, the acquisition of the manor of Cobham 
by one Thomas Hyde in the first year of the reign of Edward II. It is not 
a novelin the usual scnse of the wor¢—mcrely a sketch of a family tree that 
flourished unchecked until the last heir in the dircet line was hanged at 
[yburn in 1718. In all this lorg time three individuals stand out con 
spicuous above their kinsmen, two men and one woman, all throw-backs to 
Thomas Hyde's wife, Eleanor, who brought into an already intelligent family 
“the germ of that indefinable and disturbing quality which men call genius.” 
and their well told stories make poignant reading. After the tragedy of 
ryburn the family history is brought up to date by a collateral branch, and 
this part we could have spared. The rest has been well worth the writing 
and In a Desert Land will linger long in the memory as a unique book 


Mr. Washington, by Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen 

rHIS is a stirring romance of the American colonies in the reign of George II 

The hero, Mr. George Washington, rose to fame in the wars of French and 
English in North America; eventually, after many vicissitudes of fortune 

he frees his country from the dominion of the English Government, and we 
take leave of him as the father and saviour of his country. It is a virik 
and manly personality, and one which holds the reader’s interest sustained 
to the end. His sweetheart, Mistress Martha Dandrige, is a lovable person 

and in her old-world gown of muslin and broad-brimmcd chip hat must have 
been a dream of loveliness. Her piquant pcttishness, at times her set stern 

ness of purpose, her coyness at others, make her eminently desirable in the 
eves of her lover It is a pretty tale of romance, a clean, wholesome book. 
which can be commended 


A Shadow of ‘57, by A. M. Scott Morcrieff. (Fisher Unwin.) 

THIS story begins just before the Irdian Mutiny, and very soon we are 
in the midst of its horrors. They are in truth horrible erovgh, but they are 
described in a style that is sober and restraired. If we have murders they 
are not made unduly grucsome, and this picture of the outbreak in a single 
station is made the more telling by the author’s self-control. The Mutiny 
only eecupies the first chapter or two. The scene is then moved to India 
in modern times, although the earlicr events leave their influence on what 
happens long afterwards. The story is well ard pleasantly told, and the 
author clearly knows the country of which he is writing. His local colour 
is, we feel sure, true ard goed, even though we do not know it from our own 
experience, ard that feeling of confidence is a great asset to the reader. 





THE INFLUENCE 


By CLARA 


H1S is a story with a purpose. Mrs. Bramley and | 
have determined that it is doing as we would be 
done by to give a full account of our experience, so 
that others may not rush into trouble with their eyes 


open as we did. Last summer we were travelling 
ibout, taking a look at the Continental towns and 
seeing the sights generally. In one we heard there was an art 


exhibition on, a very swell affair. Well, I had been doing the 
galleries and museums pretty conscientiously; I felt | had laid 
in about enough art to last me this trip, and I said so But 
I could see Mrs, Bramley had a hankering after it, and when the 
landlord went on 1o say that this exhibition was fill of things 
for the house, and that there was a section of rooms which our 
countrymen had fitted up, she looked at me. 

[ must say, Thomas, I should like to see it. You know 
we want a hall chair,”’ she said. 

‘* Well, my dear,” I replied, ‘“‘ we'll go. I believe in backing 
up one’s countrymen in a foreign land. And after so many weeks 
abroad, I sha’n’t be scrry to see a cosy English room again.” 

When we got there | could see it was a big place that would 
take some doing, so: ‘‘ Nellie,”’ I said, ‘‘ we won’t waste time, 
but make straight for the English section. We'll give our 
countrymen the first chance of that hall chair.”’ 

Nellie quite agreed. As we walked along | began to have 
misgivings. It was not like any exhibition or art collection 


we had been in before. I should describe the main idea of it 
as being how to spread the fewest and smallest things over the 
largest space. As I said to Nellie after we had walked through 


a long room where three small pictures took up the whole 
of one wall, ‘‘ I should like to see these fellows arranging 


the Roval Academy. Why, they'd take all London io hang 
itin!” 

However, we both agreed that in the English part things 
would be very different They were not. I should not have 


known we had got there, but three people and the catalogue 
agreed we had, so we pui a bright face on it, for | would not 
show the foreigners how disgusied and disappointed I was. 

There were three rooms. “ Cosy,”’ indeed! I do not know 
which looked most comfortless. I was trying to make head or 
tail of the boudoir stained glass window when Nellie touched 
my arm and said: ‘‘ Thomas, I really think this might do.” 

’ I looked and saw a square-looking chair—they called it 
a “settle” in the catalogue. It looked solid. The seat was 
cushioned, the sides were as high as the back with stained glass 
let in and little curtains to pull over them ; altogether it looked 


OF THE SETTLE. 


I. MARTIN. 


as if it might be comfortable. I was so pleased to think [ could 
like something in the English section after all that we went 
straight off and settled the thing there and then. 

As we drove back I said: ‘‘ I’m not sure I couldn’t have 
got something I should have liked better at Shoolbred’s for the 
money.” 

We were home again, and busy arranging the different little 
things we had bought, when Susan said: ‘‘ A large foreign 
package has come, mum.”’ 

“ That’s our chair,” said Nellie. ‘‘ Have it unpacked, 
Susan, and we'll see how it looks in the hall by the umbrella- 
stand.” : 

Now, the umbrella-stand I had bought in Switzerland. The 
horns of the chamois and so on were very ingeniously arranged 
to hang hats on. The settle just fitted in the recess beside it, 
which pleased Nellie; but I saw at once there was something 
wrong. I thought it was the colour. The umbrella-stand is a 
rich dark brown, and the settle was a kind of purple blue. It 
might have been the wallpaper. Our hall is a bit dark, and the 
man recommended a bright sunny yellow to lighten it up. 

‘I don’t quite like it there, Nellie,’”’ I said. ‘‘ Yet I don’t 
see where else to put it.” The hall was pretty full. 

‘““ We must just move it round,” said my wife. ‘‘ I can see 
you don’t like it there, Thomas, and you’ve got such taste.”’ 

Well, the men moved things about and tried it in different 
positions for the best part of two hours. Finally, we left it 
by the umbrella-stand. It seemed to look as well there as 
anywhere, and we thought we might like it better when we got 
used to it there. 

We did not get used to it, and I finally made up my mind we 
must make it the chief thing in the hall. I sent the umbrella- 
stand as a wedding present; got a sort of china pot for the 
umbrellas, as near as | could to match the settle ; had the cuckoo 
clock sent to the back hall; the two marble nymphs which stood 
at the foot of the stairs sent into the conservatory ; the wooden 
bear holding a card-tray put in the porch, and the coloured model 
of the Moorish gateway which had stood opposite the settle 
placed at the entrance to the back hall. 

Mrs. Bramley thought the hall looked very cold and empty, 
but she did not deny the settle looked better. I did suggest 
repapering the hall for it, but before we had quite decided, my 
wife’s nephew called—a clever young artist, but with notions 
a bit above Mrs. Bramley and myself. 

“‘ The proper place for ‘hat is in the best room in the house,” 
he said. 
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“Well, Harry,” I said, ‘“‘ we bought it for a_hall-chair, 
and we've refurnished the hall for it, but go round and see where 
you think it would do, and there it shall go.”’ 

: At last he decided it would look best in the drawing-room 
by the fireplace, between the bead fire-screen Mrs. Bramley’s 
aunt had worked and the red plush sofa. 

**T can’t say I think it looks as well as it did in the hall, 
I said. 

ee right enough,” said Harry. ‘It’s the other 
furniture—of course, it is good, no doubt, but furniture is making 
strides nowadays. Ked plush and gold is a bit old-fashioned, 
while this settle—I was quite astonished to sce what a gem you 
had picked up.”’ 


looks 


“It is all your dear Uncle’s taste,’’ said Mrs. Bramley, 
beaming. ‘‘ I do think this set is getting a little shabby, dear. 


” 


Suppose we get a new one. 
“ That’s it, Aunt,” cried Harry, ‘“‘ and let me choose it.” 
Well, they persuaded me, and we went off for a short stay 

with some friends of ours, while Harry refurnished the drawing- 

room. 

On our return he led us in in triumph. I expected to see 
it changed. It was. Mrs. Bramley told me afterwards she felt 
as if she was in a bad dream. I felt the same myself. 

“Ah, Uncle!” said Harry, delighted, “I thought I'd 
surprise you. Now, | must confess I have slightly extended 
your commission. I took the settle as the nucleus, and levelled 
the furniture of the rest of the ground floor rooms up to it. But 
I have kept strictly within your figure. Come, we'll go round.”’ 

Well, I should not have known my own house again. And 
yet there was an oddly familiar look about it; the general 
impression was of those comfortless, empty, dreary rooms at the 
Exhibition over again. 

The drawing-room had four chairs in it, all different, all 
equally uncomfortable. The carpet was purple, the walls 
were black. There were no pictures, but on one wall four long 
strips hung down. I thought they were bits of stuff the work- 
men had forgotten, till Harry dragged us up to admire his ‘‘ poems 
in needlework.”’ They looked more like nightmares to me. 

I looked round for anything I could honestly praise, and 
then I missed the settle. ‘‘ Why, Harry,” [| said. where 
is the settle gone ? I thought you liked that.”’ 

** Like the settle 2? Of course I do,” said he, ‘ and it was 
a real sacrifice to put it in your den, but I felt you’d want a 
comfortable chair to sleep in. Now for the dining-room.” 

We followed in silence. It was not a bit more familiar 
than the drawing-room. There was a big bare table in the middle 
(Mrs. Bramley and I dislike a big table when we are alone), six 
high-backed, rush-bottomed chairs round it, a sideboard, all in 
black wood, and that was all. No, I’m forgetting a narrow 
wooden bench in the window, and four poems on the putty- 
coloured walls, in strips of metal this time. I cannot go into 
details about my den. When I say that the settle looked the 
one comfortable thing in it, I have said all. 

‘* Now, Uncle,”’ said Harry, beaming, “‘ what do you think 
of it? I’ve worked hard. You see the result.” 

‘* Harry,”’ I said, ‘‘ | should not have recognised the place. 
But what have you done with the old furniture ? ”’ 

‘* Ah, I haven’t got business relations for nothing,” he said. 
‘* 1 sold that, and stored the pictures and odds and ends. [ll 
give you an account presently.” 

‘* Thank you, my boy,’ I said. I did not feel equa] to more. 
After all, we had asked the boy to refurnish the drawing-room. 
I might have remembered that this sparse sort of furnishing 
could not cost as much as comfortably filling the rooms. 

When he had gone, Mrs. Bramley looked carefully round 
for a chair that would bear her, subsided into it, and began 
to cry. ‘* Dear-Thomas,” she sobbed, “‘ it’s all my fault. 1 did 
think the furniture was a bit old-fashioned. But, oh, | never 
thought of this! And the Higginsons coming to dinner to- 
morrow. I can’t have them.” 

‘*Come, come, Nellie,’ I said. 
to blame as you.” 

** Oh, Thomas, if 
settle, we’d never have been sitting in a room like this.’ 

There was a knock, and then a fumbling at the door. The 
handles had been removed and latches put on instead. It 
opened, and there stood our house and parlour maids, good, 
respectable girls we had had for years. They had come to give 


‘““ I’m every bit as much 


I hadn’t suggested buying that nasty 


notice. At first they would give no reason, but at last out it 
came; they could never bring themselves to live m a house 


furnished like ours. 
Mrs. Bramley sank back in her chair in a helpless sort of way. 
““Come, my girls,”’ | said. ‘‘ The house is a good deal 
altered, but if your mistress and | can stand it, surely you can. 


You’ve not got to live in these rooms—at least, | suppose Mr. 
Harry did not refurnish the kitchen ? ”’ 
‘*No, sir,”” said Susan. ‘‘ He came in and gave a look 


round, but he said as it was wondertul free from base ornament, 
and after the walls had been re-ccloured, which the present colour 
was an eyesore, it would do. But Cook was jamming, sir, and said, 
‘ Evesore or no eyesore, she’d thank him to leave her kitchen 
alone.’ So he said he’d confine himself to the front, which thankful 
we was, sir, when we see what he was doing.”’ 

‘“* Well, Susan,”’ I said, ‘‘ your rooms are as comfortable as 
ever, and there will be less dusting and so on to do in our rooms 
than ever before.” 
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“Which is what I objects to, sir,’ said Susan, half crying. 
“ The furniture as went out filled three vans chockful ; but what 
come in new, one brought it all, and not over full either. And 
that Martha next door a-watching and a-sneering. I can’t face 
he: for very shame, sir.”’ 

Finally | induced them to give the new furniture a month's 
trial and us a month’s warning after that. We dined in our 
bedroom, and | pointed out to Nellie that we might be thankful 
the money had not been enough to refurnish that, too. I wired 
to the Higginsons that Mrs. Bramley had one of her neuralgic 
attacks, and we went to Brighton for a week. There we could 
make up our minds what to do. We met so many old friends 
that the furniture discussion was put off from day to day. At 
odd moments, however, I’d been turning it over, and in the cab 
on our way home I told Nellie that J should refurnish the house 
for myself. Nellie sighed with relief. 

‘“ But Harry ?”’ she said. 

““My dear,” I said, ‘‘ this wants a little commonsense. 
I’m very fond of Harry, but I can’t consent to live in discomfort 
for the rest of my days because Harry’s notions and mine on 
furniture don’t agree. I'll tell the boy that I’m too old to live 
happily with this furniture, and I'll offer it to him as a small 
token of gratitude for his trouble on our behalf.”’ 


“The very thing, Thomas!” said Nellie. ‘ He’ll be so 
busy admiring it his feelings won’t have time to get hurt 
It was a load off both our minds. We reached the last 


corner and saw a cloud of smoke. 

We turned into our street. 
our house.” 

‘“* Well, | hope the maids are safe,’’ I said. 

We got out. There was a crowd all round the screaming 
maids, and firemen working like mad. 

““ Bad job, I’m afraid, sir,” said one, respectfully. ‘* We 
may save the walls, but the fire had got too much hold for us 
to get out much of the furniture. Hope it’s insured, sir.” 

“It’s not,” I said, ‘‘ but burning was the best thing for it.” 

He gave me rather a queer look and went off. I took 
Nellie and the maids to an hotel for the night. When we were 
alone, ‘‘ Nellie,’ I said, ‘‘ we will refurnish our house with chairs 
we Can sit on, tables we can eat at and pictures we can under- 
stand. Harry shall have a cheque for double what he spent. 


‘** A fire near us,’’ I said 


‘Thomas,’ said Nellie, its 


But for him, our pictures and your knick-knacks would have- 


gone too.” 
Nellie put her hands on my shoulders and kissed me. 


SHIRE BONE AND 
THOROUGHBRED BONE 


FROM PHE VETERINARY INSPECTOR OF 
Sir,—You are quite right in saying that the 
is harder and of better quality than the Shire. 
cells are placed much closer together ; but the 





SHROPSHIRE. 


the 
It is denser, and the bone 


bone of thoroughbred 
general conformation of the 
body, muscles, tendons and ligaments, as well as bone, of course, have a great 
The 


movement, however great 


deal to do with the capabilities of weight carrying or speed. shorter 


the leg the shorter the muscles, and the slower the 


the strength ; the longer the leg, the longer the muscles and the greater the 
range of contraction and higher rate of speed Hence it is that while muscles 
of strength are short and thick, those of specd are long and slender.- 
C. E. Dayus. 

FROM A DEVONSHIRE BREEDER, 
Sir,—Bone of compact quality in any animal is, ne doubt, one of the many 
manifestations of a fine quality of nerve force, as are also the fineness of 
skin and of surface modelling that go with a highly organised and powerful 
nervous system. Especially the head and extremities of the limbs show 
outward and visible signs of this inward foree, of which one of the function 


is to control and dircet nutrition and growth during youth. But with animal: 


of the same degree of quality and otherwise «qual, [T think ore generally 
finds those with the best developed bony framework to be the most powerful 
and probably also the healthiest and toughest. T have notiecd this in humat 

horses and hounds, and as far as health and constitution go, in sheep as well 


C. M. 


FROM MR. T. B. GOODALL, F.R.C.V.S.,  F.L.S. 
Sir,—The subject matter of your very interesting article opens up a very 
big question indeed, and it cannot be answered off-hand, One would like t 


know first were the animals from which your bones were taken for com 


same density of bones alters very considerably 


Were 


of cither of your specimen cascs immature 


parison of thie age, for the 


with age Next, we should have to touch on parentage and descent 


the immu diate, or near ancestors, 


or very old | I b. lieve the brecding trom immature parents is responsibl 
for a tendency io beget offspring with bone of less density than the stock ot 
quite mature animals. In the year 1888, owing to diffcrence of opinion 
of leading members of the veterinary profession acting at shows, there was 
a heated controversy as to what ailments of the horse should be decmed 


was made to solve the 
to all members cf the 
had to be 
this, I took the opportunity of scrding an article to the 
published in April, attention of the 


possibility of many of the so 


hereditary, and an cndcavour question by a circular 


letter being sent 


state what discascs lhe known hercditary Instead of answoring 


Journal, 
profession to the 


lelerinary 
drawing the 


called 


1880, 


her 


profession asking cach of thom to 


ditarvy unsoundnesses being due to 
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the growing pernicious custom of breeding from immature parents, and I 


suggested that some such resolution as the following be submitted to th 
leading societies With the object of preventing the so frequent recur 
rence of unsoundnesses in our best breeds of horses, we advise the societies 


interested to encourage the breeding from mature parents, and, when practic- 


able, to give the preference animals of proved capability for endurance 
or work over those that have not had this test.” And although we know 
much more about the laws of heredity since those days, I maintain that the 
principles of my argument still hold good in horse breeding.—T. B. Goopatt, 


P.2uC.V.S., F.LS 


FROM 


SIR Some of ye 


OUR HUNTING CORRESPONDENT. 
ur correspondents have written some very excellent remarks 
on the importance of ligaments and sinews. No one so far has pointed out 
that a horse’s legis a whole, and that all the different parts a 
one with the other The bore is the foundation on which the leg is built 


re interdependent 


up, and we should like to know more about, from a practical point of view, 
the relation and connection of bone and sinew. I gather from your corre- 
spondents’ letters that a good deal remains yet urknown on this important 
point Not one of your scientific correspondents has touched on one im- 
Some 


portant point horses have a greater tendency to exostoses than 


others, It is not enough to say that overwork on hard ground, for example, 
is a cause for these Experience tells us that some horses are much more 
Two horses will do the same work 
Now, 


Obviously some kinds of bone 


liable to throw out splints than others 
and one w.ll be a cripple from splints, the other remain quite sound. 
we Should like to know what the r 
are more liable to trouble of this kind than others But why ? Is the 


ason is 


tendency to these bony deposits hereditary Does it arise from any cross 
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with horses of inferior quality of bone? It is unquestionable that we can 


breed out the tendency to splint, ringbone or sidebone. There seems, to 
a certain confusion of thought between the size of the bore and the siz 
of the leg, which depends to a certain extent on the relative positions 
of the sinews, ligaments, bone and the joints ; not the actual size of the bone 
A horse tied in below the knee or hock is likely to go wrong 


slender the bone may be, 


But, however 


the power to carry weight at a fast pace deperds 


on the adjustment of the leg as a whole Most so-called strains are acut 
inflammations, caused by interference with the free action of the ligaments 
These in a badly adjusted leg are often pressed on by small or obscure splints 
It scems as if by a further knowledge of the relative quality of bone, indifferent 
breeds, or even families, we might advance some way towards breeding out 
not only bone troubles, but, within limits, of lessening the chances of break- 
down. I know many instances of horses previously sound wh'ch have broken 
Perhaps after the wer 


the Veterinary Corps will be able to publish seme figures as to these break- 


down under the stress of cavalry work in England 
downs and the causes of them. One thing is plain from this correspordence ; 
that we know (even the most scientific of us) much less than we might of the 
horse’s leg. It appears to me that no one tekes any interest in a horse's 
leg until he goes lame on it But prevention is better than cure and you 
Sir, seem to me to have opered up a most profitable and hitherto somewhat 
neglected line of research. 
infirmities are made by the Bo: 


the register. The Board, 


In their report on light-horse breeding, bor 

rd of Agriculture to exclude a stallion from 
acting on the best expert opinion, obviously con- 
siders these as hereditary. Sometimes I thirk splints might well be added 
They may not disqualify a horse from doing some useful work, but a stallion 
is another matter. What might not disqualify a hack or a hunter may well 


indicate hereditary tendenc ¢s undesirable in a stallion X 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


IVY ON 


ANCIENT BUILDINGS 

Eprror or “ Country Lit 

Sir,—In looking through drawings, prints, and the Lke representations made 
curing the eighteenth century of ancient buildings in Kent I have been struck 
by the relative absence of ivy upon them. A little ivy is sometimes shown, 
Early in the ninetecnth century ivy is seen to 
By the middle of the 


nineteenth century ivy becomes rampant, and begins to do great damage, 


but it is always only a littl 
be rapidly invading old buildings formerly free of it 


causing, for instance, the overthrow of a great part of Leybourne Castle, which 
was apparently free of ivy at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
woods of Kent have likewise been simultancously invaded by ivy Apparently, 
therefore, ivy has invaded Kent from somewhere, or else conditions have arisen 
favouring its growth which did not ex:st before. When did ivy come into 
England and whence? Is it possible that Ivy was a growth of the north 
country and gradua'ly found its way down on to our southern buildings ? 
MARTIN CONWAY 

We forwarded Sir Martin Conway's interesting letter to Prof. Augustine 
Henry of ‘he Cambridge School of Forestry, who makes the instructive com- 
ment which follows: There is no foundation for the idea that ivy is an 
introduced plant into England; nor is there any ground for the view 
that it came into England from the North, if Seotland is meant, Ivy was 
present in England in neolithic times, as its remains (leaves, etc.) have been 
found in two beds of peat (the so-called submerged forest) which lie beneath 
the estuarine deposits of the Thames and underlying the Roman layer of 
deposits at Crossness, in Essex Leaves ofivy have been found in calcareous 
tufa in Flintshire, which are probably of the neolithic period. Remains of ivy 
have been also found in a still earlier deposit at Grays, Essex, in the quater- 
nary gravels, associated with the remains of the mammoth. Ivy is undoubtedly 
a native of a wide area, extending in Europe from the South of Sweden to the 
Mediterranean, and from Ireland in the West to Siberia and the Caucasus in 
the East 
is due to the abundance of its edible seed, part of which is eaten by birds ; 
Some 


Dr. Clement Reid believes that its ancient and widespread distribution 
while most are destroyed, some are carried uninjured and dropped 
of the seeds are voided with their vitality unimpaired; and greedy birds 
throw up, when startled, their food, including the ivy seed, undigested and 
ready to germinate if it falls on a likely spot Ivy was well known to the 
incient Irish and Scottish people, being called eidean, from the verb eid, 
to clothe 
It was equally well known in Anglo-Saxon times, as there are instances of 


It has a similar name in Welsh, and is the badge of the Clan Gordon. 


in manuscripts dated about 800 a.p., 1,000 A.p., ete. It 


seems, on account of the resemblance of the leaf to that of the vine, to have 


the word “ivy” 


been early used as a sign of a tavern; the proverb that “ good wine needs 


no ivy bush” being very old. Chaucer says (A.D. 1376): 


“ Troylus, thou may now pipe in an ivy leefe,” 


meaning “ console oneself with some frivolous «mployment,” the ivy leaf 
being so common that it was taken as the symbol of a thing of absolutely 
no value Ivy is present everywhere in wild spots in Britain and Irelend, 
growing on rocks, banks, walls, precipices, trecs, ete 
plant ; and Mr. S. T 


veritable indigenousness of many common plants, did not venture 


It is a typical native 


Dunn, who, in his “* Alien Flora of Britain,” cast doubt 
on the 
to melude the ivy as a doubtful native. The common ivy (Hedera Helix) 
grows as a wild plant as far south as Spain; but in the Canary Islands it 
is replaced by another species, called Hedera canariensis. The so-called 
Irish ivy, Hedera hibernica, is scarcely a certain native of Ireland, being 
found in localities that are hardly wild, as, for example, on a churchyard 
wall at Dundrum, near Dublin. It is supposed by some to be a hybrid 
between the common and the Canary species. Many peculiar forms of ivy, 
so-called sports or varieties, are cultivated, and can be seen in botanical 


gardens, as at Kew and Glasnevin.—Avucustinr HEnry.] 


DIET IN WAR TIME 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—On all hands advice is being given to meat eaters that they should 
lessen their consumption of flesh. If this advice is followed with intelligenc: 

my experience as a vegetarian during the past thirty-four years convinces 
me that a very great benefit to the commonweal will result. Thousands 
of people take meals in vegetarian restaurants ; in London alone 10,000 ar 
served daily, and in several of the provincial cities similar restaurants carry 
on a successful career. This, I think, proves conclusively that meals without 
meat are quite satisfactory for the city worker. Especially good results 
are shown by the excellent records gained by vegetarian athletes, who manag: 
to retain physical efficiency in spite of the sedentary occupations they fr 

quently follow, thanks to their diet. Might I utter a word of warning ? 
Care should always be taken to provide an efficient substitute for the discarded 
flesh-meat from one of the foods that contain even a greater proportion of 
the necessary protcid, such as nuts, cheese 


The quantity of fat required should be 


, lentils, haricots, dried peas, ete 

supplied in the form of oil, nut mar 
garine, cream or butter. It may possibly take the system a little while to become 
accustomed to the new form of proteid, and only sufficient 
weight) should be 


(about 202. dry 
taken daily, as an excessive quantity is likely to caus 
discomfort ; and the preparation of these special foods should b> intelligently 
carried out.—GerorGe W. Hatt. 


THE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF 
[To tue Epiror or * Country Luirt 


MARCH. 
Sir,—The capital realistic pictures bring to mind the sights and scenes of 
days spent on the banks of a Midland brook-side, where the kingfisher wes to 
be met with by the score and the flashing streak of blue met the eve, passing 
up and down stream every minute with an occasional pause on a jutting stump, 
then a twist of a knowing head followed by a splash and an almost instan- 
taneous emergence with a wriggling little fish in beak to the stump, where 
the prey was made ready for the nestful of young lying snug up an adjacent hole 
The dive was made to face both up ard down stream; if the former, th 
emergence was generally at the same spot, but if with the current, a yard or 
more below the dive. Most of the dives I noted were up stream, the diree- 
tion a fish always lies, a fact, I should say, well known to the fisher-bird. 
A picture of the dive into the water and the reappearance would be most 
interesting, for a pen picture could not do justice to it. I do not think the 
blue bird can be kept alive in captivity. Some trials I know with young taken 
from the nest were failures, as were the retention alive for any length of time 
of birds caught on the wing—a cruel proceeding—as the “ streak of jewellery " 
flashed by, the net used being an ordinary fishing net.—T. R 
DOG-WATCHES. 

To tHe Eptror or * Country Lire.’ 

Sir,—At sea the day is divided into various “ 


mostly of four hours’ 
duration, but both in the later afternoon and in the early morning, watches 
known as the “ 


watches,” 
dog-watches ”’ occur, the first being from four to six and the 
There appears to be plenty of information as to 
dog-watch " is, but so far I have been unable to find any explana 
tion as to the origin of the term. 


second from six to eight. 
what the “ 
I shall be very much obliged if you can throw 
some light on the subject. —LANDLUBBER 
STOAT versus RAT. 
[To tHe Epitor or * Country Lire.” 

S1r,—I have seen combats between stoats and rats, but the “ fighting ” was 
always on the part of the stoat, the rat squealing dismally on being attacked, 
and only struggling convulsively after the stoat had it by the neck. I have 
seen rabbits killed by stoats, and in every case the stoat has proceeded to 
drag the victim to the hedge bottom still “ alive and screaming.” —SENeEx. 
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THE SINKING OF THE LUSITANIA 

To tHe Epitror or * Country Lit 
Sir,—W. ll vou give me leave to name a small tragedy involved with many 
greater in the above crim We learn to-day (June 5:h) that a consign- 
ment of field-glasses destined for our men went down with their bearer 
in the Lusitania. At least in this the enemy shall not have it his 
wn way, for I feel sure your readers will make good this loss abund- 
untly Joun PENOYRI 

NATIONAL COTTAGE COMPETITION: THE SPEAKER'S 
COTTAGES 

To tHe Eprror oF * Country Lire.” 

Sir,— You may be interested to have a bricf account of the building, accord 


ng to mv undertaking, 
It 
with 


the Suffolk type 
£350 the pair, 
tition rules laid down 
the 


He 


winner of prize 


Horsham 


tenders were received, varying from £525 16s. to £402 10s. 
an attempt was made to induce more builders to compete, 


the tenders stood thus: 


of a pair of cottages t 
will 
a 10 per cent. margin, in accordance 
by the 
for the 


© the prize design, chosen for 


b was to b 
the comp 
of British Architects. The 


Kay of 102, Brighton Road, 


remembered that the original price 
with 
Institute 
design was Mr. C. J 


Roval 


prepared specifications and circulated them among builders 
in the Horsham and Tunstall (Suffolk) districts. 


On May 26th, ror4, three 
Subsequently 


and on June r8th 


Cottages. Cesspool ant Drainag: 
£ s. dd. S & d 
G. H. A, §25 16 Oo 18 10 Oo 
P. , Ee $905 0 Oo 17 0 0 
s er 480 0 O 24 10 0 
N. and M. 442 0 O 28 3.0 
N B. and Son 414 oO oO - 16 Oo oO 
The lowest tender, that of N. Baker and Son of Parthings, Horsham, was 
accepted ; but certain alterations were made, which reduced the tender 
to £382 1o0s., and 
some slight altera- 
tions were made in 
the original designs, 
e.g., the small build- 
ings attached to 
either cottage 


originally intended 
for earth closets, 
to b 


were 


thought in 


too close proximity 
to the cottages, and 
were consequently 


converted into out- 
houses for the storage 
of garden tools, vege- 
tables, etc detached 


buildings at the back 
were provided = in- 
stead, and the pro- 
visions for cesspool 
and drainage wer 


eliminated. Consider- 


able delay arose 
before the work was 
begun, and it was 
not until September 
7th that the work 
started. Then it went 


on well, and the pair of cottages was completed about October 20th 
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varieties, such as Lord Grosvenor, Bismarck, and Irish Peach, seem more liable 


to the disease than others, and young trees suffer more than old Phis is one 
of the mildews that does not seem to be entirely superficial ; it appears to pass 
into the shoot and hibernate there, so that once attacked, even if it ts not 
killed outright, the diseased shoot is unlikely to be of any service im future 
Shoots that are attacked frequently die in the winter and may be distin- 
guished by their grey appearance then. rhe best measure to adopt in order 
to check the disease, which is a serious one when young trees are affected, ts 


to cut awav all the affected shoots about a quarter of an inch below the part 


where the disease is evident. and this should be done at once and all the affected 
pieces should be burned If anv are overlooked they should be cut away at 
the autumn pruning. Spraying with potassium sulphide may do a little good 
but the main thing to look after is the pruning.—Ep 
PIGEONS FOR THE TABLI 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir.—The suggestion in your leading article the other week as to the revival 
of the domestic dovecote set me thinking of the unscientific manner in which 


we pursue the smaller industries, several of whit h in combination are capable 
of producing satisfactory profits. While I do not to the 
that a good animal costs no more to keep than an imferior, I think the contention 
may be established that the superior earning powers ot the better more than 
compensate for the extra food and trouble expended upon him, and this ts the 
At the present time, when 


considered, 


assent proposition 


point that should appeal to us as a practical race 


one may well 


every possible source of food supply should be 
Now, the 
value, and it could be replaced at thi 


remember your hint about common pigeon usually seen 


in the country is a small bird of littl 
cost of a moderate outlay with the sorts that help to build up an extensiy 
and the United States Phe varieties principally used on 


pigeons 


industry in Franes 


the Continent are known as Mondains and Carmeaux, from which the so 
called “ Bordeaux” squabs are raised Phe latter are said to be more 
suitable for enjoving full liberty, being stronger on the wing, but they 
are not quite as heavy as the Mondains At four to five weeks old, when 
they are on the point 
of feeding them- 
selves, the squabs ar 
ready for killing, and 
at that period they 
should weigh ome 
pound, or a_ trifle 
mere Even with the 


present high prices of 


corn they should not 
cost anything like as 
much as butehcr’s 
meat two produce, 
while the succulent 
flesh makes a most 


As 


appetising dish 


far as I can ascertain, 
the birds are free 
breeders and reat 
their young well. The 
price per pair would 
range from 7s. 6d. to 
ros. On a large farm 
in America, with a 
stud of 7,000 adults, 
turning out an aver- 


am ot 3,500 squabs 

THE SPEAKER’S SUFFOLK TYPE OF COTTAGE. 4 month during the 
summer, and about 

Th three-quarters of that number in the winter, a cross between dragoons and 


cost comes out as follows : 
£ 8. d 
Paid to the contractors 379 19 6 
Sinking and lining a well 35 19 O 
Pump and decorated oak case 18 5 Oo 


Chestnut fencing, gates and quickthorn fences 
Screens to the earth closets 
Architect’s fee .. 


The architect very generously reduced his fee from 5 per cent 


I enclose 


LowtTHerR, Campsea Ashe, 


MILDEW 
To THE 


a photograph of the 


/ 460 2 7 


to cent 


Ww 


3 per 


cottages as they now appear JAMES 


Wickham Market. 
ON YOUNG APPLE TREES. 
Epiror or “ Country Lirt 


Sir,—I am enclosing herewith some shoots from my young apple trees that 


are 


showing evident signs of disease. 


They were planted about eighteen 


months ago and seemed to get on excellently last year and this year till within 


about a fortnight ago. 


growth began to sprout in a very healthy looking manner, 
have noticed that the leaves of these same 
white and growth has stoppcd entircly. 


” grown 


“ 


gridirons 


on 


They produced an abundance of bloom and the young 


But recently I 
voung shoots have been turning 
I may say that the trees are mostly 


wire, On the north side they do not seem to be 


affected and very little on the west side, but on the south side they are very 


bad. 


I should say that the south line is swept by the east winds. 


In a little 


orchard which is about a hundred yards away, one or two trees planted a few 


months before these are also affected. 


If you could give me some advice or 


assistance, I would be very much obliged.—9Q. 
[The young apple shoots which you send looking almost as though they 
had been dusted over with fine white flour are attacked by the apple mildew, 


Podosphara leutotoicha 


spores which are being produced and by which the fungus is spread. 


myriads of 
Certain 


The white appearance is due to the 


I know, are excellent eating, of substantial 
Phey 


very different class of bird from the common strains kept in the country, and 


common homers is used, Dragoons, 


size, for I keep a show strain, the misfits of which go into a pic are a 
inferior specimens, equally good for table purposes, may be had for a few shil- 
lings a pair, It isnot my intention to enter upon the commercial possibilities of 
a businesslike 


oft 


if carried out in 
to be 


We know that the demand for squabs is considerable, 


squab rearing, though these, manner, with a 


keen eye upon the outgoings, seem capable vielding good results 


My object, however, is 
et better 
for their money if some attention is paid to the nature of the stock. Suburban 


to show that country people who keep a few pairs can get far returns 


dwellers, with gardens, can enjoy similar luxuries at little cost, the expense 


Many ot 


one, indeed, is on 


of putting up a house and wired-in flight being by no means heavy. 
our largest studs of fancy pigeons are situated in towns ; 
the roof of a building but a few yards from Leicester Square My own birds 


work out at a fraction over a penny a head a week to keep, but my accommo- 


dation only permits of buying corn in small quantities—an extravagant 
method—and I feed only on the best. Utility pigeons might very well have 
a fair proportion of cinquatina maize and barley instead of New Zealand 
maples and wheat—both very dear at present.—A, C. S$ 


WILL THE NIGHTINGALE FORSAKE ITS HAUNTS? 


fo tue Epirror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Secing in the May tst issue of Country Lire a note on “ Will the 
Nightingale Forsake its Haunts?” I am sending you the following ex- 


periences, which I hope will interest you. On May 17th we had been up to 


the trenches to take rations for the half of the battalion that was holding 
them, and were returning about 12.30 p.m., when we were surprised to hear 
a nightingale giving forth its charms At very short intervals a battery of 
guns close by was sending a few shells over to the Germans, making it all 
the more surprising to hear the beautiful melody Last night, May zoth, 
we were going on a digging fatigue when we heard another nightingale in a 


part which is considered a very warm corner.—GEORGE MILLs, rst Lincolns, 


oth Brigade, British Expeditionary Force 
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4 MERCIFUL WAY OF WEIGHING DOUBTFUL FISH 
To tHe Epiror o1 Country Lirt 
SIR Even in war time there are a few who take what leisure and holiday 
ire necessary for them in the catching of trout and other fish, and on their 
behalf, and for the sake of humanity towards the fish, I should like to draw 
ittention of your readers to a good and simple device for weighing fish 


when they are caught and when it is doubtful whether they should be kept 


water—without causing them pain or injury. Generally 


there 1 weight limit below which the rules prevailing on the river do not 





HOW 


An apbhis caught 


Ready for a victim 


somewhere near this weight, 
still alive, 


illow you to kill and keep the fish. If a fish b 


usual for the angler to weigh him, while he is in order to put 


im ba ild not got weight.” rhis is generally done by putting 

! if l-yard as balance into the gill opening nearcst the jaw 

If neal ilways happens, the fish wriggles fiercely, it is very difficult to 

I vcurately in this manner without hurting him \ far quicker 

nd more merciful way, which has only come to my notice latcly, is to have 

nad 1 1 wapted for holding a fi of about the dubious weight ; 

put t f nto t ind then to weigh net and all Of course the weight 

net will be known and will be deducted in making the calculation which 

» de min fish's fate I w.ighing can be done far more quickly 

ind nt way than in t ther, and there is no risk of paining or 

! at iring the h I may mention that the weight estimate is a 

far better one than t length measurement which is adopted on some rivers 

for det I rah ould be kept or put back, because the very 

best f " rt and thick o1 und the worst and least worth killing 

und eating are the long thir ones which weigh licght and vet measure many 
H.G. H 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SUNDEWS 


lo THE Eprror of Country Lirt 
SIR I am sending several photographs of the round-leaved sundew, one of 
our native botanical curiosities, The interesting point about this plant is 


that it has adopted the strange habit of catching insects to provide part of the 
iitrogenous matter necessary for its nutrition It grows in boggy places, 
where its roots are only very loosely attached to the thick carpet of moss 
usually found in such places 


In such localities there is, of course, an abund- 


unce of moisture, but it is often of too poisonous a nature, due to the decay- 
ing vegetation always present, to permit of its free absorption by the sundew 
Therefore this plant cannot depend on its roots for the supply of food 
plants do. The 


habit has been developed to supply this deficiency, and is not uncommon 


substances to the same extent that ordinary carnivorous 
among plants in other 

climates which find 
themselves similarly 
situated The 


dew is quite a minia- 


sun- 
ture plant, having 
highly specialised flat 
leaves provided with 
tentacle - like out- 
growths, each ter- 
minated by a gland 
for the 


an adhesive mucilage 


secretion of 


In the sunshine this 
sticky substance 
sparkles like a bead 
of dew on the tip of 
stalked 


growth, and it is this 


each out- 
that has earned for 
the plant its popular 
name, Any small and 


weak 


comes in contact with 


insect which 
one of these leaves is 
mechanically held fast 
by the mucilage. The 
more it struggles the 
worse its plight, for 
movement on the part 
of the insect awakens 

stalks 
Those A 


the sensitive 


io action 


CARPET 


COUNTRY 


SUNDEW 





OF SILVER. 
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irritated by the struggling curve inwards very slowly and press the victim 
against the palm of the leaf. There apparently something akin to digestive 
juices are brought in contact with the insect’s body. A day or so later the 
tentacles again expand and disclose the remains of the victim. Some writers 
State that this dries up, and is blown from the leaf in due course by the wind, 
but my experience, both in Nature and in cultivation, has been that the 
remnant of the insect becomes mildewy, and finally causes the rotting away 
of the leaf that captured it. Experiments I made on the growing plants 


seemed to show that constant movement on the part of the victim was neces- 
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Tentacles curling inwards Fly 


underzoing the 
digestion 


Drocess of 


sary to make the tentacles close over it 
a leaf and held there by the mucilag 
splinter of wood dropped there 


A treshly killed aphis dropped 
causcd very little movement, but 


and constantly made to “ struggle 


’ produced 
Whether 
thus caught 


an almost complete response from the sensitive part of the plant 
the insects come into accidental collision with the leaf and ar: 
or whether there is some inducement held out to them, is difficult to positively 
state, but a few plants of sundew I potted up and stood in a tub of water out 
in the open attracted bees, dozens of which I found drowned in the surround 
ing water WaLrorp B. Jounson. 

“WILD 

EDITOR OI 


GARLIC.” 
To TH! “Country Liri 

SIR Passing through a wood on the other side of the River Niss a few miles 
from Harrogate earlicr in the spring, I could not fail to notice an extraordinarily 
luxuriant bed of ramsons, mistaken by me at first sight for lilies of the valley, 
until on closer examination I speedily saw I was in the presence of the well 
known garlic, which, although I have found beloved and cultivated on the 
Continent, is not now entertained with any favour in our British gardens 


This Whit-Monday, however, in strolling along the same wooded path, | 
was by no means prepared for the brilliantly lit spectacle which burst upon 
my eyes. The sun was declining in the heavens, and his lowering beams 
shot beneath the thickly leaved branches of the many trees which graced the 
river bank. The plant itself, covering the entire surface of the ground b 

in full bloom, and the delicately shaped, star-spangled 


catching on their snow white surface the 


neath, was now 
blossoms. falling rays of the sun 


presented, as they swayed gently to and fro in the evening breeze, an appear 


ance of dazzling, scintillating beauty. The innumerable flowers rising 
from bed after bed of the plant—which, stretching away in every 
direction, filled each open space and glade available—could be seen 


lighter because 
flickered at 


I have seen beds of daffodils as crowded, and the carpet of 


through the gaps in the bushes repeating, in still 


more concentrated tones, the sheen and the shine which 
my feet 

gold they formed could not be surpassed as an effect, save perhaps 
by an equally intense 
representation of the 
unfathomable blue of 
the heavens above 
and of the 


beneath 


waters 
which is 
given us at times by 
our incomparabk 
bluebells, now seen 
in their 
array in 


choicest 
Inany ot 
our woodland haunts ; 
but a similar surface 
of molten, quivering 
silver, such as these 
neglected ramsons 
presented in the 
setting sun, I have 
never seen approached 
by any other plant 

It is diffi- 
cult to suggest th 
picture as seen by 


whatever. 


me, but the enciosed 
lightly printed 
photograph, faintly 
indicative o f t he 
sunlit scene, will give 


some idea of what 
was truly a sight 


once seen and never 
to be forgotten 
Epwin E. Le Bas 
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THE JAY AS 
THE GARDENER’'S FRIEND 
[To tHe Eptror 


Sir,—I send a print depicting a 
jay about to rob the nest of a 
chaffinch. At the same time I 
send one of the latter bird showing 
her contentedly covering the only 
remaining chick—there were only 
two—quite ignorant of the tragedy 
enacted during her temporary 
absence. As such an incident has 
not before come my way I give 
you the following few notes. In 
the excitement of the moment I 
experienced so considerable a 
difficulty in trving to decic 
when to attempt an exXposur 
I had no instantaneous shutter 
n use that it was with real 
disgust I saw the jay leave 
with the voung chaffinch in its 
beak without the incident being 
recorded by the camera I was 
not altogether surprised at this 
seeing the whok performance 
at the nest occupied only four or 
five seconds, and I was anxious to 


secure the most tragic moment for 


the exposure Good reasons, of 
course, existed for a return journey 
by the jav, and in about ten 
minutes heavy footsteps again 
occurred in the broom The jav 
commenced to ascend, when, lo! 


the protruding lens—overlookea 
before—was noticed One more 
hop to a perch in the direction of 
safety was taken, and there, with 
a reproachful glare at the object 
that had brought about such an 
abrupt change of plans, a few 
moments’ consideration were taken, 
resulting in a decision to flee 
The chaffinches had their solitary 
chick for yet another day, but on 
the following morning I secured 
the accompanying photograph, 
which I think, after all, illustrates 
the usefulness of the jay in at 
least one direction, if a somewhat 
repulsive one.—J. H. SymMonps 


MME. ALBERT JASPER’S 
ARTICLES IN BOOK FORM. 
To tHe Epriror 
Si1r,—The articles from Mme. B. 
Albert Jasper re “ The Flemish 
System of Poultry Rearing” are 
so interesting to all who go in for 
it, even on a small scale, that I 
write to ask if they could be pub- 
lished in a pamphlet form, which 
would be most useful and instruc- 
tive for everyone as a book of 
reference. You have done a 
valuable work in publishing the 
articles ; please extend it by giving 
all the chance of having them to 
refer to at all times—M. O. 

HOLLaAMs. 

As several other enquiries of 
a similar nature to this have 
been received, we have pleasure 
in stating that Mme. Jasper’s 
articles will be published’ in 
book form as soon as they are 
completed.—Ep. 


TWISTED GROWTH IN A 

PEAR TREE. 

[To tHe Eprror 
Sir,—I noticed in Country Lir1 
some weeks back pictures of 
trees with twisted trunks.  Per- 
haps you would like to know 
that there is a pear tree with 
twisted trunk in the orchard 
of Bourne Hall Farm at Bushey, 
near Watford, Herts. Your trees 
were not pear trees.—CONSTANT 
READER oF “ CountTRY LiFe.” 


COUNTRY 


CHAFFINCH 


A 


JAY 
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CONTENTEDLY BROODING HER 


CONTEMPLATING 


A 


CRIME, 


CHICK, 
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A WAYSIDI 
SHRINI IN 


ITALY 
To rne Epitor 
SIR I tn t 
‘ 
[ f 
} ‘ cle 
Ir 
’ n 
Austi t! I 
c Ce rR Liri 
tid t recall 
i m Italy I 
i thet re end 
‘ ch may 
tere just 
I picture 
i t k Ti in 
I Aly 
l u well 
rt how the 
vom n 
i la like 
‘ depicted 
b ut he ' eT 
Lf the fet t 
r mé folk at 
! va I ] net 
aI w \ I t 
my faney of IN THE 
vhether ! hav 
elt tl me thing, but I always think that whereas the shrines in 
Norn l have 1 peaceful air of guarding tl countryside, these 


mountain 
shrines scem 
to emphasise 
the brooding 
spirit 
that always 
Invests vast 
solitudes 


]. SHaw 


AN 
ANCIENT 
INDUSTRY 
rune Epiror 
SIR, rh 
enclosed 
photograph 
was taken 
in France 
a short time 
back, and 
I thought 
it so charming 
that I hope 
that you will 
think it 
worthy of a 
place in 
CountTrRY 


believe th « 
old lady is 
a Breton, 
though her 
headgear is a 
little unusual, 
and if so I pre- 
sume she is 
spimning the 
wool of the 
little Breton 
sheep I 





wonder how 


many distaffs 


THE 
» 


SPINSTER. there are 
in England 
to-day, and still mor would it be to know how 


women uld use one M. W 


interesting many 


PARSONS 


\ SCARCE OLD HUNTING 


Eprror or “ Country Luirt 


PRINT 
To TH! 

Sir,—I am much interested in the letters that have appeared about the 
I shall be glad 
if you would tell me the subject of the eighth. Mine are ‘** The Going Out,” 
Iwo Hunters,” “ The Whipper-in Thrown Out,” Phe 
Fox,” “‘ Coming at the Death,” “ 
the Chace.” ms G&G § 
Mr. H. A 


‘In reply to your correspondent s enquiry respecting the 


carce hunting prints after Wooton, as I have seven of them 


Earthing of the 
Death of the Fox” and “ Returning from 
KENYON-FULLER 

Bryden, to whom the above letter was submitted, writes as 


prints 


COUNTRY 





ITALIAN 
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after Wooton’s set of 
hunting pictures at 
Longleat, I have had 
difficulty 


at th 


some littl 
in arriving 
facts. There are eight 
paintings at Longleat, 
but there seem to b 
only seven prints in 

xistence. These 
prints are, as your 
correspondent points 
out, named ‘* The 
Out,” ‘Tw 
Hunters,’ *Th« 
Whipper-in Throw 
Out,” ‘ The Earthing 
of the Fox,” ‘ Coming 
at the Death,’ ‘ Deat} 
of the 
* Returning from the 
Chace.’ The eight 
pictures at Longleat 
are more than lif 


Gong 


Fox’ and 


size, and there is a 
curious tradition con- 
cerning them, par- 
ticulars of which have 
been kindly given t 
me by a member of 
the Marquess 

Bath’s family. In the 
copy of the old print 


ALPS. 


which I showed in Country Lire on April 24th, entitled ‘ Death of th 
Fox,’ the figure on the right is a whipper-in, blowing a French horn. Th 
tradition is that this whipper-in was an orphan boy, found in the woods near 
In the eight! 
painting he is represented as meeting his death while separating two fighting 


Longleat, and that his history runs through the eight pictures. 
horses. This picture was, apparently, not engraved, probably for the reason 
that it has no particular connection with hunting, the seven prints all dealing 
with that subject I mentioned that another set of the same paintings, I 
Whether thes« 
Althorp pictures number seven or eight I have not yet been able to ascertain 


believe replicas, hang at Althorp, the seat of Earl Spencer. 


I trust this explanation may be of interest to your corrcspondent.”—Epb 


‘OLD MEN AND CHILDREN.” 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country LiF! 
Sir,-—We are faced, we are told, with an agricultural labour famine in this 
country in the near future, 
women on the land But I have 


and a great deal is being said about employing 
often wondered why more wome: 


(country born ones, of course) did not choose it in preference to the 


laborious days they live in town service or shops In Switzerland, for 
example, girls and women do a considerable part of the farm work, 


particularly among the livestock One sees quite small girls in charg 
of goats and 
gees The 
women follow 
the cows that 
roam the 
mountain pas- 
tures, knitting 
as they go, 
and do the 
milking and 
mak- 


ing; and the 


cheese 


few men one 
sees are 
mostly old 
ones. The one 
whose portrait 
I send here- 
with has been 
shepher ding 
all his life, 
and though 
now over the 
allotted span 
still works as 
vigorously as 
ever If he 
did not do it 
a woman pro- 
bably 
for the young 


would, 


men seem to 
preter town 
life, as the 
English vouth 
does. Indeed, 
I imagine 
most of them 


’ 





are “‘ waiting’ 
in England 


D. McLeisu AN 


ALPINE 


ANCIENT SHEPHERD. 


